Che 


MUSICAL, 


Orchestra. 


MONTHLY REVIEW: 
DRAMATIC, 


AND LITERARY. 


NEW SERIES. 








No. 75. 


LONDON, OCTOBER, 


1880. Price 6d. 








OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIG, 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage ot 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 


Pringjpal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 


The Next STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERTS, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the ROYAL ACADEMY ROOMS, 
on SATURDAY EVENINGS, OCTOBER 23rd, and NOVEMBER 20th, 1880, 
commencing at Eight o'clock. 


Conductor—Mr. WALTER MACFARREN. 
Tickets, 5s. and 2s, 6d. each ; to be obtained at the Institution. 
The Next STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CUNCERT will take place at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, on THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 16th, com- 
mencing at Eight o’clock. 


Admission, One Shilling. Tickets 5s, and 2s, 6d. each; to be obtained at the 
Institution, and at St. James’s Hall. 


By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





HE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Under the conduct and control of the Corporation of London. 


Principal—Mr. J. H. WEIST HILL. 
Assisted by Eminent London Professors. 


The above SCHOOL will be OPENED on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th, 
at 16, Aldermanbury, E:C. 


Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. Charles Smith, Secretary, 
Finsbury Chambers, London Wall, E.C. 
FRED. A. CATTY, Hon. Sec. 


CHARLES SMITH. Secretary. 
GUILDHALL, September, 1880. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price 4s. Free by Post for 24 stamps. 


OX MORE. Song. Words by Acyes Rous Howeut. Music 
by Grorce Bopp. 


“An exceedingly pretty song, and quite frosh and exhilarating in some of 
the effects attained. The poetry, too, is above the common average of songs of 
the day.”—Review. 


LONDON; DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT STREET. 
AND OF ALL MUSICSELLERS, 





THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL AND ALMANACK FOR 1881, 
(29th Year of Issue) 
IS NOW IN COURSE OF PREPARATION. 


PROFESSORS, Musicsellers, etc., wHOSE NAMES HAVE NOT YET 
BEEN INSERTED in the Work are requested to apply for Forms. 
ose who have received them will greatly oblige by filling them up and 
returning them at once. Messrs. RUDALL, CARTE & CO, will be very much 
obliged for any ADDITIONAL NAMES AND CORRECTIONS. 


RUDALL, CARTE & CO., 
%8, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





THE NEW PSALTER. 





Now ready, 256pp., crown 8vo., 1s. 6d. post free; or to the Clergy and Organists, 
20 copies for £1 1s. 


HE ANGLICAN PSALTER AND CANTICLES, newly 


adapted to Anglican Chants of Ecclesiastical character. By ARTHUR 
BROWN of Brentwood. 


*,* This Psalter is the most comprehensive of its kind, as it is certainly the 
cheapest, It contains 306 different Chant Tunes, and has 1066 Scores of Music. 


Also separately, 48pp., cloth, 6d. post free; or to the Clergy and Organists, 
20 copies for 7s. 6d, 


HE ANGLICAN CANTICLES:; containing, with Appendix, 
306 different Chant Tunes. 
By the Same. 


| eye LITANIES for use in Church. Square 24mo., 
1 50pp., 4d, sewed, or 6d. imp cloth, post free. 





London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 198, High Holborn, W.C. 





RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 

/ Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cotrage PIANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (alsv Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
K Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for T’ ing or Practisi 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 








Now Ready, 8vo., 6s. 
ANGELO: 


A TRAGEDY, BY VICTOR HUGO. 


RENDERED INTO ENGLISH BLANK VERSE; WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES 
AND SOME 
REMARKS ON FRENCH DRAMATIC POETRY, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By ERNEST OSWALD COE. 
LONDON: 
DAVID STOTT, 164, OXFORD STREET, W. 








VARLEY ROBERTS’S (Mus. Bac. Oxon.) NEW SONGS. 
ey @ ‘I’m Thinking of the Past.” 8s. “Happy Moments I Rememb r.” 
No. 1in F, No. 2in E flat. 8s. each. ‘ Oppo-ite.” No. 1in ©, No. 2in E fiat. 
3s. each. “There’s a Rose looking in at the Window.” 8s. ‘Home and 
Friends.” 3s. All post free, at half-price in stamps. 


Lf ye ays New Song. Written and composed by LADY 

LINDSAY (of Balcarres). ‘‘The idea is an exceedingly pretty one, and 
the accomplished composer has treated it very artistically."—Vide Nottingham 
Guardian. ‘The air is crisp and exquisitely simple.”—Brighton Times. 3s. 
Post free at half-price, 


WO NEW SONGS by THEO. MARZIALS. “Buttercup 
Queen,” Words by Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD ; and “In Summertime,” 


Poetry by REA. ‘‘ Without doubt will be ranked among his most popular 
songs.” 33.each. Post free at half-price. 





LONDON: 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 
D 
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CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 








SIR JOHN GOSs’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net, 





G. A. MACFARREN’S 
(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 





PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These tkree colebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR, 


—_—_— 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 








SCOTSON CLARKE’S 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, 
Price 5s. (Half-price.) 
CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 





THE VOICE. 
PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IM. 





OICE 
PERFECT SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 


MR. CHARLES LUNN, 
Author of “ The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 


and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs, 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 


WORKS BY MR, CHARLES LUNN, 


FOURTH 








Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Times. 

“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness."—T7The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

‘* We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“‘Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, anda 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.” —The Catholic Times. 

‘*To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times, 

‘* Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Oz/ford Chronicle. 

‘** Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.” —Birmingham Morning News. 

‘*Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject."—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 

‘We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
loping his theories, which are, in many points, original, 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Atheneum, 


ientious in d 





BaILurens, TrxpaLt & Cox, King William Street, Strand; 
and all Booksellers. 





Just Pusiisuzp. Price One SHILLING AND Sixpence, 
y= POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W.; WEEKES & CO., 16, Hanover 
Street, Regent Street, W. 





Just PuBLisHED. Price Ong SHILiine. 


OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC? 
A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterdea 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Londor : STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO. 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Sticet, W. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all the 
grea' 


test singers and clergymen. 
RECOMMENDED BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL &c. 
Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. each by all Chemistsin 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


the United Kingdom. 
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NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Epitep sy Rev, O. GUTCH, B,D., Sr. Cyprian’s. 


This Magazine, which is now entering on the seventh year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 
Articles, Poems, &c., by well-known writers. It is very suitable for Localization. For Terms apply to the Publishers. (Specimen No. 


lid. post-free.) 


The Vols. for 1873-1877, each 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1878 is now ready, 





London: J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








AERATED WATERS. 


AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 


are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 
CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and 
the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 








PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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MAY-DAVIS & CO. 


TORIES ON THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 

By C. A. JONES. Author of “‘ Church Stories,” ‘ Stories 

for the Christian Year,” &c. Second Edition. Edited, with 
Preface, by the REV. W. G. KNOX-LITTLE. 


In Four Vols., Cloth, 3s. 6d. each; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
and II., now ready. Vols. III. and IV. shortly. 


“ Admirable tales, written in the style which has justly mado Miss Jones a 
popular authoress amongst the little folk.”—Church Times. 

“ Miss C. A. Jones’s ‘Stories on the Catechism’ are highly to be recom- 
mended to those who have to occupy little children on a Sunday, or to read 
to classes. Useful questions and answers follow, and we think the book a 
decided boon, and hope the numbers will be continued.”—Guardian. 

“Miss Jones has a happv knack of devising and telling stories of the sort 
which Jessica’s First Prayer has made this generation familiar with. . . 
owe = may be made both of Hesba Stretton and of OC. A. Jones.”— 

urch Bells. 





Vols. I. 





London: 


G, J, PALMER, 82, Little Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 


Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s, 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 








Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press, 


“We hail with much p.easure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 





may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 


Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London.,....We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 


of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the old city,” 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, 








CIRO PINSUTI’S 


THREE NEW SONGS. 








THE UNFINISHED SONG. 
Words by Herzen M. Burnsive. 
SOWING AND REAPING. 
Words by Heten M. Burnsiwz. 


‘TIS LOVE THAT MAKES .THE S UMMER. 
Words by Freperick Lanesriver, 





Each Post Free for Twenty-four Stamps. 


LAMBORN COCK, 
28, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 








Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent Choirmaster 
of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist 
and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To 
which are added Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as 
sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; and Responses 
for Advent andLent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 
a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 
ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 
d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d. 
postage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no compasing the ‘Book of Common Praise with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the presentday. . . . e tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.”—Orchestra, 

“Tn it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear ceuntry,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tue in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
‘All Saints’ on festivals.”--Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO.. Newton Street, High a 
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RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM for the HIRE 
of PIANOFORTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Reed Organs, &c. 
has been adopted and is advertised by other firms, but was originated by 
Cramers, and is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only 
by themselves. 
REGENT STREET, W.; axp MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently repeat that 
their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not 
confined to those of their own manufacture—although they are as good as any, 
nd better than most—but includes instruments by all the eminent manu- 
a cturers—Broadwood, Collard, and Erard—of whose Pianofortes Cramer and 
Co. have always in stock a very extensive and complete selection, ready to be 
sent out at any time. (Illustrated Lists, with prices, terms, and other 
information, on application to either of Cramer and Co,’s Ware-Rooms, in 
Regent Street, or Moorgate Street, City. 











OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS SUPPLY 

UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, of every description, by all the great 

makers from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 10s. per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
Europe), 207 and 209, Regent Street ; 40 to 46, Moorgate, E.C. 





RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 Guineas, of 
which the leading Musical Journal writes:—‘‘The best 50 Guinea 
Oblique ever produced."—Orchestra. 





RAMERS’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in Walnut or Rose- 
wood Cases, can be HIRED for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent 
Btreet, W. ; and 43 to 46, Moorgate Street, City. 





RAND PIANOFORTES. BEST GERMAN, SIXTY 
Guineas. 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, 75 Guineas to 100 Guineas. 
J. B. CRAMER and CO, 
Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C. 





= HARP PIANOFORTES, 10 Guineas; and 


13 Guineas. 





RAMER and CO. have a large Stock of Second-hand 

Gothic and Grecian Harps, in condition equal to new instruments, from 

$5 Guineas to 100 Guineas. May also be Hired onthe Three Years’ System, 
from £3 10s. to £9 19s. 6d. per quarter. 





RAMERS’ SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, in stained pine 
case, with three stops, $0 Guineas; or £3 per quarter on their Three 
Years’ System. 





Pye CABINET ORGAN, with four stops, con- 
taining 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 
ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep. Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 Guineas; in Black 

Walnut, 70 Guineas ; in Oak, 80 Guineas; and in dark Mahogany, 85 Guineas, 

With two manuals, seven stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same 

dimensions as above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95 Guineas; Black Walnut, 100 

Guineas; Oak, 105 Guineas ; dark Mahogany, 110 Guineas. 


$< 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR, 


Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 6d. 





Tne MvsrcaL STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical Weekly Pape 
published. Its contents are of great variety, including Papers read y 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, Lecture 
by E. Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence, Report of 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, Leading Article 
on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Events, Service Lists g 
the Cathedrals, &c., &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 
Three lines, 2s.6d, Each line after (ten words), 6d. 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 





BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 
STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Dr. RITTER “ ? 
LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapivs .. ee ee wo” § 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. WHITTINGHAM... 1 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszr.. ee oe ee 6 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By Karasowskr. (2 Vols.) 12 
RICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN. By Danyrevutner.. 7s. 6d. & 6 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By Da. 


a 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Lupwic Non. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE. By WaAsIgLEwsEI .. t 


on 





London: 


WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 
HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 


tek 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—I1st. The du 
emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 


vocalisation. 


*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the endo 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 








RAMERS’ CHURCH, CHAMBER, and CABINET 

ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, on Cramers’ Three Years’ System. LIilus- 

trated List, with full particulars, on application to No. 201, Regent Street, W. ; 
or 40, Moorgate Street, E.C. 





RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 Guineas 

to 200 Guineas. These Instruments, manufactured by Cramer and Co., 

are brighter in tone, have more variety of stops, and are generally superior to 

all imported goods of this class. They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramers’ 
Three Years’ System. 

J. B. Cramev and Co. can supply instruments with any required combination 

of stops, and manufacture thirty different kinds. An Illustrated List furnished 

on application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 
199, 201, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY 
85, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newten Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. - 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C.F. 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Nowton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 


————_ 





Now Issuing to Subscribers only, 3s. 6d. 


NDREW®S’ ‘‘GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections 

of Eminent Soloists—1828 to 1878—suggestive of their different styles. 

Only a limited number of cspies will be . Names now being received 
by BR. Andrews, Music Academy, 14, Park Avenue. Longsight, Manchester. 
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VOICE-TRAINING AND MUSICIANS. 





The leaven is beginning to influence the lump. The 
musical profession are beginning to take an interest in 
the training and perfecting the noblest musical instru- 
ment—the human voice. It is satisfactory to me to see 
this: for it gives me hope and assurance that the work 
I have attempted will, at no distant period, be the occu- 
pation of many better qualified for it than myself. 

I have received a little work by Mr. Orlando Steed, 
of which the following is the title:—‘‘ On Beauty of 
Touch and Tone: An Inquiry into the Physiological and 
Mechanical Principles involved in their Cultivation.” 
It isa Reprint from the Proceedings of the Musical 
Association, and contains a subjoined notice of the 
discussion which ensued on its reading. 

This is the first attempt that has come before me 
from the side of the professional teacher, wherein is 
approached the question of voice production from an 
unprejudiced point of view. It is the first of two 
analyses on Touch and Tone as in this case restricted 
to the human voice. Tone of voice has been often 
written upon, and still oftener at least privately dis- 
cussed; but the term ‘‘ Touch ’’—accurate with a con- 
densed power previously unknown to me as applied to 
voice—is new. People do not realise it ; people do not 
think upon it; people do not know it, and can only 
conceive of it in connection with the probang; and yet 
known or unknown it is at the basis of all voice. Itis, 
however, more with the discussion that followed the read- 
ing of the paper than with the paper itself that I have 
to do. But previously let me define positions: I mean 
musician sooner or later—whether I live to see it or not 
—to recognise the facts that (1) Voice training is a speci- 
ality outside, but bearing upon the musical profession ; 
and (2) that music absolute is a branch of song, not song 
a branch of music. The proof of this latter proposition 
is this: many musicians as musicians gain prominent 
positions as singing masters without special training or 
special knowledge in this direction. We need not com- 
plain of this! if we cannot get the best we must get the 
best we can; and most musicians intuitively recognise 
the truth of the proposition in the fact that their chief 
ambition is to produce a good singer in preference to a 
good pianist or a good organist; they do not aim at 
reproducing themselves, but at producing what they 
would like to be. Can this intuition, this natural 
gravitation towards truth, be made of service? I 
think it can ; and it is a most promising sign when an 
Association takes up the question, and when a gentle- 
man of Dr. Stainer’s position takes the chair and sits to 
hear new things. 

After Mr. Steed’s paper had been read, the Chairman 
(Dr. Stainer), said “the Society was much indebted 
to Mr. Steed for bringing before it so large an amount 
of interesting information. He feared that some of 
their brother musicians were not wise in entering into 
physiology in their teaching. That, of course, did not 











apply to Garcia.” And why not to Garcia as to others, 
Dr. Stainer? Garcia, by inventing the laryngoscope 
gave an immensity of power for all time to physicians 
and surgeons, and what have musicians done with this? 
Simply distorted the throat, and converted the thing 
into a contemptible toy. Again, Garcia’s physiology is 
either wrong, or his explanations are wrong: all men are 
fallible: 

Dr. Stainer, in his protest against his ‘ brother 
musicians,” evidently confused the subjective side—the 
power of the man—with the objective side—the discern- 
ment of the principles of natural laws. To a man 
capable of grasping intellectual grip, all knowledge is 
useful, although some may not be immediately applicable 
to a specific subject, except only as a schoolmaster to the 
brain ; but at some time or other a use will undoubtedly 
come. To many people I would say, as Mr. Ruskin says 
to painters, ‘‘ You may take every view but the butcher’s 
view ;” but in forming a position or defending a re- 
jected truism from multitudinous attacks it is necessary 
for defenders to be armed at all points. Had it not 
been for Dr. Wyllie’s physiology probably the Society 
and its chairman would never have been indebted to the 
speaker for his address. The most singular thing in the 
discussion, as reported, is the fact that all the speakers 
seemed to regard physiology as a science treating only 
upon the muscular system, instead of embracing, as it 
does, the nervous system as well. It is more with the 
nerves than with the muscles we have to do; and to 
put this before that, is to invert the problem. As Mr. 
Steed put it, ‘‘They wanted results attained more 
quickly ; and, in order to obtain that, they must cause 
their pupils to localise their thoughts on the place 
where the sound is produced” (a psychological and 
nervous problem); and in order to this we require 
to know, or at least to possess ‘the mechanism in- 
volved in the production of tones that are simply 
right—i.e., formed in accordance with the natural 
action of the organ.” (A problem embracing the 
muscular system and a few questions of natural physics.) 
It was cruel in Dr. Stainer to instance the late Dr. 
Flowers; he was a member of Dr. Stainer’s profession, 
not of mine; and the only deduction that can be ad- 
vanced from his crotchet is, that when an accomplished 
musician and splendid contrapuntalist ventures outside 
his special profession, he shows the danger of musicians 
talking upon subjects which they do not understand. 

Dr. Stainer likewise said, ‘‘ He had been much 
struck by the remarks on the influence of language 
upon singing ; and there was no doubt a great deal in 
that.”” Now this, brief though it be, is to me a great 
satisfaction. I want men, I want musicians, to turn 
round entirely their point of vision, and instead of 
looking at music and looking at voice as ‘* What is That 
to me ?” asking themselves ‘‘ What am I to That ?” As 
sure as foul air and crowded towns degenerate the 
human race, as sure as small type produces short sight, 
so sure do spoken words unconsciously use their influence 
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to disturb and distort the physical conditions of true 
voice production, and distract the mental conditions of 
true order of command. Now see what this comes to. 
As from several causes there are all stages of divergence 
from approximate to true production, so some teachers 
are more favoured than others in getting the directing 
of those who require least alteration or least training, 
so that the test of a man is what he will do with the 
worst material, and on what principles the best result 
from worst material is produced and producible. The 
position into which many singing-masters have been 
drifted by favouritism is no criterion of method. 

Could not the Musical Association from speculation 
proceed to practice, and test the various systems? We 
do not all start as organists and pianists start, on 
equal grounds. If truth is to be reached it must be 
by methods standing the test of rational analysis and 
logical substantiation. 

Cartes Lunn. 








DEXTER SMITH ON OLE BULL. 





The September number of the Boston Musical 
Record contains a notice of the deceased violinist by 
Mr. Dexter Smith, who had enjoyed his friendship for 
many years. The paper is well worth perusal ; it does 
justice and no more than justice to its subject. We 
extract a sentence or two of Mr. Smith’s “ personal 
recollections :”’— 


The tall, lithe form of Ole Bull, with its head 
crowned with flowing silver hair, has been a familiar 
one in the streets of Boston for many years. Ole Bull 
always discriminated between the violin and the fiddle. 
When he felt that he had been enabled to perform some 
grand work with the strength and finish that it re- 
quired, then he had played the violin; but when he 
had not fully executed his ideas as he had wished, 
possibly through being unable to surmount some short- 
coming of his instrument, he had merely fiddled. He 
never objected to just criticism by those whom he 
thought competent to pronounce judgment upon him, 
yet he was sure to exact that the critic should possess 
ability to review his work. Ole Bull was avery abste- 
mious and careful liver. He drank no strong liquors, 
and never ate to excess. His food was simple, consisting 
largely of fruit and vegetables. To this mode of life 
may be attributed his general good health. He was 
remarkably neat and simple in his attire. He never 
wore heels upon his shoes or boots, contending that 
they had the effect of giving the body an unnatural, 
stooping posture. 

He disliked much of the German music, and 
Wagner’s compositions in particular, although he was 
personally a warm friend of the composer of“ the 
music of the future.” He preferred Italian music to 
all other. ‘I do not have to try to like the music of 
Verdi,” said he; “ it comes without trying.” He con- 
sidered ‘‘ Aida” a masterpiece. He was also fond of 
Gounod’s “ Faust.” ‘* Why,” he remarked, “the 
Germans bang away with their mechanical exactness 
and endless harmonies, but they neglect the purer, 








sweet melodies which reach the hearts of the people, 
The majority of the public have no time to read 
between the lines.” Captious critics have averred that 
Ole Bull was not a classical musician, because he 
played folks’ songs and catered to the taste of the 
public. ‘ Why,” he said, “if the people pay their 
money to hear me play ‘ Lucy Long’ and ‘ The Arkan. 
sas Traveller,’ why should I not gratify them? | 
should feel that I had cheated them if I did not consult 
the taste of my audience. Besides, I generally play 
the light pieces for encores, after having given them 
more solid selections.” 

Ole Bull was especially kind to young artists, and 
many a beginner in musical art has received his first 
real encouragement from the Norwegian musician, 
‘‘Nothing is valuable,” he would say, ‘that comes 
without effort. What we call genius is ofttimes the 
result of severe and continued application. If anything 
is worth having it is worth working for.” His warm, 
charitable impulses overcame any aversion he might 
have to any race or sect. He had very little love for 
the Danes. Meeting a beggar in the streets of a 
European city, he threw some money into the hat of 
the mendicant. ‘‘He is a Dane,’ Ole Bull remarked 
to his companion, ‘‘but he must not {starve for all 
that.” 

He believed in the violin as an instrument especially 
adapted for lady musicians, and did much to assist, by 
work and deed, quite a number of the young ladies who 
are following the study of this instrument in Boston. 
He instanced the success of Mdme. Camilla Urso as an 
incentive, and advised them to follow such an excellent 
example. He scarcely knew the meaning of the words 
envy and jealousy, and was as much gratified by the 
success of others as by his own. 

Some of the greatest musicians in the world have 
stated to the writer that Mr. Bull was unequalled in 
many of the prime requisites of violin playing; thathis 
vigorous, pure tone, the marvellous effects he produced 
with his use of the ‘‘ double harmonics,” &c.. were the 
results of rare genius coupled with long and arduous 
application. Could his playing have been divested of 
certain characteristics which were attributed to his 
ardent, enthusiastic, unrestrained nature, and have been 
brought within the limits of conservative art, he might 
have been a great classical artist, but he would not have 
been Ole Bull. It has been the privilege of the writer 
to have heard the Norwegian violinist play, in the 
latter’s home, some of the grandest works of the 
masters. He played Mozart’s works for hours, with 
closed eyes, and with a fervent absorption amounting 
almost to worship. After finishing the work, which 


he interpreted with great skill, he would dash off into § 


the most grotesque ix_provisations. 


Jules Janin, the foremost of French critics, wrote: 


‘* He is quite the great artist I six months ago predicted 
of him. (This was in 1835). There is so much sad- 
ness, somuch melancholy, in his noble instrument! 
There is so much energy and power, and so much grace, 
under his iron bow! It sings! It weeps! It revels! 
Now its tones rise above the horns and trumpets, now 
sigh softly, likean wolian harp. He is an artist who 
has never had his master! He plays a violin that 
belongs to no school. ‘There is something inspired in 
it. It is endowed with inconceivable power. . . Ole Bull 
is an artist full of innocence, naiveté and good-hearted- 
ness, who asks only to be left alone the livelong day. 
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He isa modest man, free from charlatanism.” Who 
shall question the critical ability of Jules Janin ? 

A well-known Boston conductor once pleasantly 
accused Mr. Bull of never playing the same piece in the 
same tempi. ‘*Of course not,” was the reply: ‘any 
one can follow the time in the same old way; I never 
feel in the same mood twice. Why should I always 
play in the same time and with the same colour? It 
is your plodding nobody who is satisfied. I am 
ambitious!’ The conductor appreciated the wit, if not 
the logic, of the reply. 

Ole Bull was a warm personal friend of Longfellow, 
Holmes, Whittier, Booth, and other foremost represen- 
tatives of American literature nnd art. He was never 
happier than when surrounded by these friends in his 
pleasant home in Cambridge, where, assisted by Mrs. 
Bull, he would entertain them with strains inspired by 
recollections of his far-off, native Norway. It was 
upon one of these occasions that the writer took leave 
of the violinist, little thinking that it would be the last 
time he would look upon the great musician’s features. 
As Ole Bull stood there, his majestic form swaying 
with the motion of the bow, his face beaming with the 
reflection of the emotion which moved his soul, his 
almost tearful eyes lustrous with the fire of genius ; as 
Longfellow sat wrapt in the harmony which filled the 
room; as Booth stood in the shadow, which did not 
hide the fitful expression of his classic face, and which 
served to brighten the gleam of his piercing eyes, it was 
a picture which will dwell in the memory of all who 
sat within the charmed circle. 





THE FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 





In these columns we need not enlarge on the history 
of the “‘ Festivals of the Three Choirs,” which have 
now existed since 1724. ‘The account given of them by 
Lysons, and a continuation by Mr. Amott (so fre- 
quently misprinted Arnott) of Gloucester, are largely 
reproduced at each recurring Festival; and we may 
spare our readers the recital of the oft-told tale. The 
same modifications in the Festival arrangements are 
adopted as at Worcester and Hereford, and they 
have been generally approved. For four days—Tuesday 
Sept. 7 to Friday Sept. 10—the minds of the Gloucester 
folks are chiefly occupied with the musical doings in 
their city. They are bound to believe that the eyes 
of all England—if not of Europe or the World—are 
upon them; prepared to admire but not disinclined 
to criticise. And they put their houses in order, and 
do all they can for the comfort of their guests and 
admirers of the Divine Art. All the sacred music is 
given in the Cathedral, and the two secular concerts 
are given in the Shire Hall. The Festival is under the 
patronage of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, and Prince Leopold. The Duke of Beau- 
fort is President, and the Lord Lieutenants of the 
counties of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, and 
the Bishops of the three dioceses, are the Vice-Pre- 
sidents. The list of Stewards comprises 188 names. 
The principal vocalists are :—Mdme. Albani, Miss de 
Fonblanque, Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. Patey, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Wakefield, and Miss 
Damian ; Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. J. Maas, Mr. F. King, 
Signor Ghilberti, Mr. Francis, and Mr. Santley. The 
chorus consists (besides the members of the three 


Cathedral choirs) of members of local societies in the 
three cities, and others from Bristol, Huddersfield, 
Oxford, and London. The band, chiefly brought from 
London, is led again by Mr. Sainton: and Mr. C. H. 
Lloyd, as organist of Gloucester Cathedral, is con- 
ductor of the Festival, Mr. Langdon Colbourne 
(organist of Hereford), taking the Gloucester organ, and 
Mr. Done (organist of Worcester) taking the pianoforte 
at the evening concerts, and the organ on Wednesday 
evening. 





There was but one day for rehearsal—the Monday ; 
and for the performers this was by far the most 
fatiguing part of the Festival. Nearly seven hours in 
the Cathedral in the day, with five hours in the Shire 
Hall in the evening—would test the staying power of 
principals, band, and chorus in a manner by no means 
desirable. Many indeed were tired out, and in some 
cases the effects of the preliminary hard work were felt 
throughout the week. 

On Tuesday the Festival was opened in the Cathedral 
with a special service, at which all the members of the 
Cathedral body attended. This service was held in the 
choir. The Mayor and the Corporation, the officers of 
the civic body, and the boys of the Gloucester Bluecoat 
School were present. The music was rendered by the 
members of the three Cathedral choirs, and the organ 
taken by Mr. Done, of Worcester. The service was 
8. 8S. Wesley in E, and the anthem “ Praise the Lord,” 
Goss,—Lord Alwyn Compton, Dean of Worcestor, 
preached the sermon, from Psalm lvii. 9, ‘‘ Awake up, 
my glory; awake, psaltery and harp; I myself will 
awake early.” The congregation retired shortly after 
noon. 

For the oratorio performances the western portion 
of the Cathedral was fitted up as on previous occasions. 
A temporary orchestra was erected at the east end of 
the nave against the organ screen, and facing it at 
the west end a gallery was raised against the west 
window, the intervening space on the floor, and the 
seats in the gallery, being appropriated to the ticket- 
holders. 

The opening oratorio was again (as in 1877) Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Elijah.” Mr. Santley sang the music of the 
Prophet, Mr. Lloyd the whole of the tenor solos, 
Mdme. Albani and Miss A. Williams divided the 
soprano songs, and Mdme. Patey and Miss Damian the 
contralto. Help was given in the double quartets by 
Misses De Fonblanque and Hilda Wilson, Mr. G. Cox, 
Mr. F. King, and Signor Ghilberti. The performance, as 
a whole, was exceedingly satisfactory; the principals 
were of course quite at home in the familiar music, 
and all in good voice. The chorus sang with accuracy 
and spirit, and the orchestral accompaniments left 
little to be desired. The oratorio was concluded soon 
after four o’clock. The collection for the charity during 
the fay amounted to £126. 

The concert in the evening at the Shire Hall was 
unusually well attended, the attraction being a new 
Cantata by Mr. Hubert Parry, to words from Shelley’s 
‘‘ Prometheus Unbound.” Considerable personal in- 
terest was felt in the work, and the Assembly Room was 
well filled. Mr. Parry's Cantata is after the manner 
of Wagner; how closely he approaches him we need 
not attempt to decide. The Atheneum notices the 
work in a friendly spirit as follows :—‘ While 





it would be too much to say that Mr. Parry has 
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been uniformly successful in rising to the height of 
his subject, he may be honestly credited with much 
real poetic feeling and with no ordinary dramatic 
power. Of the former the song of the Earth, “I felt 
thy torture, son,” the succeeding chorus of Spirits, 
‘‘ From unremembered ages,” as well as the whole of 
the final scene, give proof; while the opening solo of 
Prometheus chained to the rock, the chorus of Furies, 
and the address of Jupiter to the other Deities, are 
dramatically most excellent. In his treatment of the 
text Mr. Parry shows great tact; every word, every 
change of sentiment, receives its appropriate expression. 
The orchestration, though at times a little overloaded, 
is frequently masterly, and shows a perfect knowledge 
of the resources of the instruments. The chief fault of 
the work is the absence of contrast and repose. With 
a commendable desire to avoid the commonplace, Mr. 
Parry keeps his music too continually at high pressure. 
Storm succeeds storm, crash follows crash, until one 
feels that an eight-bar phrase with nothing but tonic 
and dominant harmony would be an absolute relief. 
The mental digestion is no more able than the physical 
to exist entirely on highly-seasoned food. Still, on the 
whole, there is far more to praise than to blame 
in the new work. It contains much _ really 
original and beautiful thought, and leads us to 
hope for even better things hereafter from Mr. 
Parry's pen.” Probably the Cantata will go better 
when it becomes familiar to executants and audience ; 
but we do not see how such familiarity is to be 
brought about. The program of this concert was 
far too long: it included besides Mr. Parry's work, 
Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio” overture, the March from 
Gounod’s ‘ Polyeucte,” and Mozart’s Symphony in E 
flat—all contrasts or antidotes to the new Cantata, 
which the audience would appreciate. Single songs by 
the principals completed the evening’s entertainment. 

There was an obviously diminished attendance at 
the Cathedral on Wednesday morning, yet the two great 
works given ought to have been more attractive. The 
selection of Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B minor 
to precede the ‘* Requiem” is hardly to be approved; the 
work is certainly not heard at its best in a Cathedral. 
Still less do we admire the order in which the ‘ Je- 
quiem” and the ‘‘ Last Judgment’ were given. There 
is no work that we know that does not suffer—we make 
no reserve—by comparison with Mozart’s wonderful 
conception. This would have lost nothing of its 
sublimity and grandeur by being played after Spohr: 
but the effects with which Spohr’s object is attained— 
his delicate instrumentation, and intricate chromatic 
harmonies—the brevity and triteness of many of his 
vocal phrases, and the want of massiveness, combined 
with pre-Raphaelite finish in detail--all these suffer 
by the memory of Mozart’s gigantic power. Far be it 
from us to depreciate the genius and abilities of Spohr: 
but the two composers worked with different means ; 
after the “ Requiem” one cares little for any other 
music. Years ago Mendelssohn’s “ Lobgesang ” occu- 
pied a similar position when it and the “‘ Requiem” were 
performed at Exeter Hall; the mistake was recognised, 
and is not likely to be there repeated. 

The vocal quartet in the ‘* Requiem” were Miss Fon- 
blanque, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. 
In the ‘* Last Judgment” Miss A. Williams, Miss Damian, 
Mr. Maas, and Mr. F. King, were the soloists. Excel- 
lence with such artists is a foregone conclusion. The 





execution by Mr. Maas of the tenor music is much 
commended : few singers seem to know what may be 
therein achieved. The finest conception—that we ever 
heard—used to be shown by the late John Hobbs: 
imperfectly realised from want of physical power, but 
still never to be forgotten. Two passages as he used 
to sing them—‘“ And on the Throne One sat,” and “Tt 
is ended,” or “All is fulfilled,” were as sublime in their 
enunciation, as they appeared to be simple and 
natural. 

In the evening the Cathedral was again well filled, 
but this time with the ‘ middle classes,” for whom 
Mendelssohn’s *“ St. Paul” was given at a convenient 
time and at modified charges. The solos were allotted 
to Miss A. Williams, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, Mr, 
Maas, and Mr. Santley. The dramatic force of the 
fine choruses was in most cases well brought out, and 
the devotional character of the chorales was sustained 
with even greater success. Mdme. Patey sang charm- 
ingly, and Miss Anna Williams proved quite equal to 
the exacting music she had to interpret. Mr. Maas 
did full justice to the tenor music of the first part ; and 
Mr. Santley repeated his old successes. A special word 
is due to Mr. Lloyd for the “‘ Be thou faithful,” in 
which the violoncellist was Mr. Edward Howell. The 
audience seemed to be greatly impressed and pleased; 
indeed, on the whole, this evening’s performance was 
as satisfactory as any during the Festival. 

On Thursday, Sept. 9, the early service in the Cathe- 
dral drew a more numerous attendance than on previous 
occasions. The service was Mr. OC. H. Lloyd's in E 
flat ; the anthem, Sir F. Ouseley’s ‘‘ Great is the 
Lord.” The program of the day did not draw a very 
numerous audience, although it was good and varied. 
Leonardo Leo’s ** Dixit Dominus” is a very fine work, 
its double choruses especially being models of power 
and grandeur: it is the sort of music which elicits the 
best efforts of the executants, while its striking subjects 
appeal directly to the hearers. There are solos for 
soprano and contralto, which were rendered by Mdme, 
Albani and Miss Wakefield; Miss Anna Williams, Mr. 
Maas, and Mr. F. King took part in the concerted 
pieces. Palestrina’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” followed—in an 
altered shape, the author of the change being Herr 
Wagner. Palestrina set his work as a full chorus 
throughout, depending on his massive flowing har- 
monies: it is broken up by Herr Wagner into alter- 
nations of double-quartet and eight-part chorus, with 
marks of expression, of crescendo, &c., which change its 
character completely, and are certainly an anachronism. 
Whether anything is gained we will not attempt to 
decide; but our own opinion is that Palestrina is best 
left alone, as he speaks his own language as no other 
composer speaks it. Mr. Hullah and Mr. Leslie and 
Herr Wagner think differently. A Sacred Cantata by 
Mr. Henry Holmes occupied an unenviable position 
between Palestrina and Beethoven. It was hardly to 
be expected that ‘native talent’? would shine con- 
spicuously, and ‘‘ Christmas Day” did not inspire any 
great enthusiasm, as it kept everybody from their rest 
and their luncheon. Both indeed were needed for the 
next work—the “Solemn Mass” in D of Beethoven 
(Op. 128). The music of the Roman Church seems 
always out of place in a concert-room : most peculiarly 
so at Exeter Hall, where the Mass had to appear under 
an ‘‘ alias,” as Service ; and the Albert Hall, where this 
Mass was last performed (in 1871), does not specially 
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excite devotional feeling. From any such place to 
Gloucester Cathedral is a great step ; and yet the want 
of the Liturgy and ritual of which the music forms 
part is more felt in the magnificent church than in a 
secular building. The full effect of any of the great 
Masses can only be attained in association with Roman 
Catholic worship ; and when such a work as Beethoven’s 
forms an item in the program of a Cathedral festival, 
one could almost wish a return to the ‘old religion ” for 
the occasion. As a musical performance the Mass was 
perhaps the greatest success of the Festival. Mdmes. 
Albani and Patey, Messrs. E. Lloyd and Santley, sang 
splendidly. We do not think that many of the audience 
left the church with a vivid remembrance of what they 
had heard in the earlier part of the day. 

In the evening there was a good attendance in the 
Shire Hall for the second and last concert. Bennett's 
overture, ‘‘ Die Waldnymphe,” and a violin solo by 
Vieuxtemps played by Mr. Sutton, a pupil of M. 
Sainton, were well received. M. Sainton himself 
played the violin obbligato to Herold’s ‘“ Souvenir,” 
charmingly sung by Mdme. Albani. A male chorus, 
from Mendelssohn’s .“‘ idipus,” told well, and a setting 
by Mr. E. Prout of ‘‘ Hail to the chief,” would have 
told better had not the words been previously and 
effectually appropriated. In the second part Schu- 
mann’s B flat symphony was the piéce de resistance ; 
there were songs for the principal singers of more or 
less interest, and a laughing trio composed by Mr. B. L. 
Selby, sung by Misses A. Williams, Wakefield, and 
Damian closed the concert. 

The Festival was brought toa conclusion on Friday 
with a performance of the ‘* Messiah,” which was well 
rendered throughout. In the first part Mdme. Albani 
was the soprano, and we need not linger to praise 
the faultless execution of her solos; she was relieved 
in the second part by Miss Anna Williams. Mdme. 
Patey and Miss Damian divided the contralto music, 
the former lady particularly excelling in “ He shall 
feed his flock,” and ‘He was despised.” The air 
* But who may: abide,” was restored to the bass, and 
well sung by Mr. F. King, who had all the bass solos 
in the first part. The two great songs in the second 
part were magnificently delivered by Mr. Santley: in 
the second the trumpet obbligato was played by Mr. T. 
Harper. The whole of the tenor music was entrusted 
to Mr. Maas, who proved quite equal to the task, his 
beautiful voice telling magnificently—natural endow- 
ment enhanced by artistic culture and excellent taste. 
The band and chorus could hardly go wrong in the 
familiar strains; and the impression on the crowded 
assembly was unmistakable. For an English audience 
there is no composer like Handel: no work of Handel’s 
80 attractive as the ‘* Messiah.” 

There was a special nave service in the evening, 
when the music comprised a prelude from J. 8. 
Bach’s suite in D, a chorale from Mendelssohn’s Hymn 
of Praise, Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in F by C. H. 
Lloyd, an anthem by the Rev. Sir F. Ouseley, and the 
“ Hallelujah ” from Beethoven’s “* Mount of Olives.” 





This 157th Festival of the Three Choirs has been 
brought to a prosperous close financially, inasmuch as 
the charities will benefit, although at the expense 
The accounts show the following 
widows, and 


Wednesday, 


of the Stewards. 
results :—Collected for the clergy, 
orphans: Tuesday, £128 17s. 104d.; 





£93 Os. 1d.; Thursday, £168 18s.; Friday, £214 
17s. 23d.; total £600 8s. 2d. The amounts daily 
collected at the last Gloucester Festival in 1877 
together reached £882 8s. There is consequently 
a falling off of over £280. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that three years ago the controversy 
as to these Festivals was raging, and special efforts 
were made by their supporters not only at Gloucester, 
but also at Hereford and Worcester, the corporations 
of which cities attended the Gloucester meeting in state, 
and added some £50 each to the collection for the 
charity. The total realised at Gloucester at the 1880 
Festival was £1885 10s., which includes the customary 
gifts of the stewards and sums received after the close 
of the Festival; and thus something like £1500 or 
£1600 will be placed to the credit of the charity. The 
attendances show a falling off of about 200, the total 
numbers present at the oratorios in 1877 being 8118, 
and at the secular concerts 1210, total 9828. This 
year’s attendance has been—at the concerts 1184, and 
at the oratorios 7964, total 9148. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 








The following Circular issued by the Philharmonic 
Society may be taken into consideration by persons 
who are fond of discussing the question, ‘‘ Are the 
English a musical people?” Some may think that, 
whether musical or not, they are certainly a very 
peculiar people. 


‘In consequence of the Report submitted by the late directors 
to the general meeting, the members desired the incoming direc- 
tors to prepare a scheme showing how they proposed to carry 
ou the concerts next season ; this was presonted at the adjourned 
meeting held on Wednesday evening, July 21st, and the following 
resolutions were carried :— 

“That a guarantee fund be instituted, as suggested by the 
directors, of not less than £1000 to £1500. 

“That the members, associates, subscribers to the concerts, 
and their friends, be invited to become guarantors, and to bear 
the loss of the season, if any, pro rata. 

“That an application be made to Her Majesty and the Royal 
Family, who are patrons, asking them to give substantial support 
by subscribing to the society. 

‘‘That the directors be authorised to secure the St. James’s 
Hall, for four Thursdays before Easter and two evenings after ; 
the subscription for these six concerts to remain the same as last 
year for eight. 

“The society has had, as you are aware, a reserve upon which 
to draw, and by means of which it has, up to this time, met its 
obligations. That fund being now all but exhausted, the direc- 
tors confidently appeal to the members, associates, and subscribers 
of the society to assist them in at once raising the guarantee fund, 
in order that it may be in their power to make such arrangements 
for the next season as will enable the society to fulfil the objects 
for which it was, sixty-eight years ago, instituted; the more 
names that can be secured for this purpose the better, as the loss 
of next season, if any, will fall the lighter on those who become 
guarantors. 

“The directors (on their part) will not undertake to give any 
concerts unless the guarantee fund amounts to at least £1500.” 





Mr. anp Mrs. German Reep’s entertainment will re-open for the 
autumn season at St. George’s Hall, on Monday, Oct.4. A new 
first part, and a new musical sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, are in 
preparation, aud will be produced shortly after the opening. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Olivetie. Opera Comique in Three Acts. English 
Adaptation by H. B. Fannre. Composed by 
Avpran. London: Chappell and Co. 1880. 


This opera—the work of a composer almost unknown 
here—has achieved a splendid success. We have 
noticed its production at the Strand Theatre in another 
column: our concern here is chiefly with the music. 
The libretto indeed fulfils all the requirements of a 
comic opera; it plays close, the dialogue is bright, 
graceful, and humorous, the plot is interesting, and the 
verses are especially lyrical. Although necessarily 
written with a view to performance on the stage, 
there are very few numbers which will not charm a 
drawing-room audience. 

The scene is laid in Perpignan, on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, in the Comté of Rousillon, in the time 
of Louis XIII. The overture is short and telling, intro- 
ducing according to custom, several of the principal 
themes in the Opera. The first number is the ‘‘ Gossips’ 
Chorus,” sung by Girls who are anxious for news as to 
the wedding of Olivette, just returned home from her 
convent school. They inquire of her father, Marvejol, 
Maire of the city and Seneschal of the Countess of 
Rousillon, whose reply commencing thus— 


pr fete: 


ete 
Timid and winead as a fawn, Trembling, yet nore 





—is blended with the chorus. Olivette enters and sings 
a “ = which at once rivets attention :— 


aS CaPerascrieee SS 


The con-vent slept all save I, I 4 the night-wind low 








The arrival of Captain de Merimac’s ship is announced, 
and the Captain enters accompanied by his cabin-boy, 
carrying ® new uniform for the skipper’s wedding. 
The following ‘Marine Madrigal,” opens with the 
solo by Merimac, an “old sea- dog,” Olivette’s intended 
husband, enunciating in genuine nautical style his 
views of matrimony :— 





You shall be a clip-per-built yacht, Clean in the 


oe 


a oe 














run, and rakish al taut ! I will re- “aie a a bluft honest brig, 


with a refrain for quartet and chorus partly a bouche 
Sermée, 

Olivette’s affections, however, are fixed on Valentin, 
the nephew of Merimac, whom she knew while at 
school. Valentin is an officer of the Rousillon 


guard, and he had attracted the Countess’s favourable 
attention—so much so that she visits Perpignan ip 
the hope of seeing him. 

The next number is a Waltz-song by the Countess :— 


faa nine Sats Be peer = 


O heart! wherefore so light, Tell me, wherefore so gay? 








A noble cousin of the Countess now appears ac. 
companied by his foster-brother; and the arrival of 
the Duke Des Ifs calls forth another song from the 
Countess, ‘‘Oh, Woman’s fickle.” To the Duke, who 
comes to Perpignan with a plot either to depose or to 
marry his cousin, are allotted some Couplets (No. 5) 
whose burden is ‘*Bob up serenely,” which he 
addresses to Coquelicot, his foster-brother, commencing 
as below : 


in, 
Oat giao o ree eee 


If in a state of ex-hil- ar - a-tion, You came home late 





By this time evening has advanced, and when all are 
retired Valentin sings a serenade :— 


eo ae eee 


ouies and in mys-tic word, Light and 
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shade on the sward, Love! are now in- ter-twi-ning, O come! 














His song finished he clinibs the balcony, mistaking the 
Countess’s chamber for that of Olivette.. He is observed 
by the Duke and his foster-brother, just as the Countess 
gives the alarm. Citizens, nobles, and guards enter, by 
whom Valentin is seized and taken off. The business 
of this exciting scene is well interpreted in the concerted 
piece No. 8. 

Olivette is now left alone. Merimac enters and tells 
her he is ordered off to sea, and that their marriage 
must be postponed. Valentin, having escaped from 
the old watch-house, also comes on, and joins in theit 
altercation. As Merimac goes off, his nephew cleverly 
imitates his voice and manner, and an idea strikes 
Olivette that Valentin may make up as his uncle, and 
personate him at the wedding. He appropriates 4 
uniform of his uncle’s, and shortly takes his place im 
admirable resemblance. The finale to this Act is 
long, it includes a good air for Valentin, who in his 
assumed character makes an appeal to the Countess, 
and the following song for Olivette :— 


o= = = 
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O my fa-ther! we sail days I'll re-gret, mpey 


Scarce a wo-man, don’t let me mar-ry yet! 
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ies me at the conyent good folk never, never wed, And marriag? 
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The wedding is at once to take place, and a sparkling 
ensemble and ‘‘ Marriage Bells Chorus” conclude the 
act. 

Act II. opens in the Painted Hall in the Countess’s 
Palace, where a Féte is given in honour of Olivette’s 
marriage. A short bridesmaids’ chorus introduces the 
following song for the bride: 


One woe be == 
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The matron of an hour, I know scarce what to 
yf = 
Fe ele oa = a >= < 6-8 jee 
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say, Tho’ long in maiden bow’r, I’ve read up for this day! &c. 


The action is carried on in a very spirited quintet 
(Countess, Olivette, Valentin in his own person, 
Duke, and Marvejol). This is followed by an Air 
“ Wayward Woman ”’ given bythe Countess. Valentin 
has reassumed his uncle’s character, and Merimac re- 
turns unexpectedly ; the two meet, and the rencontre 
gives rise to a very laughable duet between uncle and 
nephew (No. 12). It is conceived and carried out in 
aspirit of genuine humour; of course each insists on 
being Olivette’s husband, and their resolve works up 
to an excellent climax. 

In No. 18 Olivette has a naive and pleasing ditty 
in which she laments her uncertain position, as being 
“ neither wife nor maid ;” this, however, she does not 
think quite intolerable or hopeless,— 


ope theo pee SNe og st 
ates Ane ees te-9 Ts 


Ido think Fate (upon my life) Has treated us in manner scrubby, 





and she looks forward to appropriate consolation. In 
No. 14, she joins the Countess in a duet, ‘I love my 
love so well.” The complication increases while the 
guests are doing justice to the banquet, from which 
Merimac and Coquelicot emerge a little elevated. 

No. 15, the finale to Act II. contains one of the most 
attractive morceaux in the opera—the Farandole. It 
is introduced by the Countess thus :— 





2 
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o-@ 
The vintage o - ver, Then maid and lov-er 





Laugh’d, 


After the first verse, Olivette joins the Countess in a 
duet, the refrain of which is repeated in chorus :— 


Shei ee 
Bet aa ere 
aT RET Tes ae e—e gk 
Ah! set’ ah! ah! Then would they be miss-ing, 

== SSS 

po o-2--e-5- ry. 

Surely the girls went round » ee So long it took finding them out ! 


This is admirably worked up as combination of Dance, 




















Duet, and Chorus ; and is repeated throughout, Olivette 
singing the solo. The Duke’s plot is developed and 
fails, the story being carried on in recjtative and arioso 
passages: the Countess choosing Valentin for her 
husband, and he liberating Des Ifs on condition that 
the Duke carries the Countess away. The refrain of 
the Farandole is repeated with coda, and brings down 
the curtain with all possible éclat. 

Act III. opens by the harbour, where are a fisher- 
man’s hut and an inn, with De Merimac’s ship at the 
quay : the midshipmen and crew of which are indulging 
in a carouse, ‘' splicing the mainbrace” being accom- 
panied by an appropriate chorus, which introduces 
with due solemnity a song and chorus in praise of the 
nautical nectar—Jamaica Rum !— 


P-b- ‘aera nero anatase 32g tte 
5. + @-5 es pap eee 
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Rum! Rum! : th Rum! Who iu ie ts praise is dumb? 





An elegant and expressive romance is sung here by 
the Countess (No. 17)— 
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White-breast-ed shore, where oft-time de - lay-ing, 


After the graceful sentiment of the romance we get 
the drollest morceau in the opera, the Marine Legend 
of the Torpedo and the Whale, of which we give the 
motivi, although it must be heard and seen to be ap- 


preciated— 
=== Stas ower 
S| GS a =a == 


a In a North Sea liv’d a whale, Big in bone and large in tail, 


es, 





This is repeated in a very drolly arranged chorus: and 
the solo proceeds :— 
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This whale used un- du-ly To swagger a bul-ly, And 
= . 
Eeetes betes 
Seiad 1-8 


oh! and oh! The oe lov'd him so! 
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The next number (19) is a spirited Bolero for 
Merimac. No. 20, a laughing quartet in which Olivette, 
Valentin, and Merimac make fun of the discomfited 
Duke, is very clever—bright, tuneful, and dramatic. A 
military march is heard which brings on the halber- 
diers of the Countess, who regains her position, and to 
make all comfortable consents to marry the Duke. 
The other characters have been already provided for. 
The finale is a short appeal to the audience in the last 
strain of the Torpedo and Whale chorus; and satis- 
factorily concludes one of the liveliest, most melodious, 
and most interesting comic operas that have lately 
been given to the world. 
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Random Recollections of an Old Actor. By Frep Betton, 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 1880. 

This is an odd,and amusing book, for a parallel to 
which we must go back some thirty or forty years, 
when Mr. Benson Hill, an actor at the Adelphi Theatre, 
published a work entitled—if our memory serves us— 
‘“‘ Playing About.”’ Hill was not remarkably distin- 
guished as an actor, but he was associated with those 
who were; and he had a good fund of anecdotes, the 
raciest of which were not inserted in his book. He 
treated all things from an actor’s point of view, al- 
though he was careful to state on every other page 
that he was no mere play-actor, having held a com- 
mission in Her Majesty’s army, (it was in the Artillery, 
by the way), and being thus a gentleman before he 
superadded the profession of an actor. There was 
little of the warrior in his manner or discourse, and he 
probably had learned to know himself when he left the 
barrack-field at Woolwich for the country theatre. 
Personally Mr. Hill was warm-hearted and considerate: 
and his book wounded nobody’s feelings either through 
unkindness or want of thought. ‘‘ Playing About,” was 
a random record of his experiences, and his observa- 
tions were meant and taken in good part. 

Mr. Fred Belton’s ‘Random Recollections,” are 
occasionally unpleasant ; fortunate himself in having the 
Mayor or Newark for his uncle, he is not disinclined 
to expatiate on the humble or squalid surroundings of 
some of his contemporaries who have since made their 
way in the world without such an illustrious relative. 
He is somewhat reticent about his own early life, 
though he informs us that he was not invited to dinner 
by Earl Manvers, and that his prospect of entering the 
church became shadowy and distant, and so—he entered 
a preparatory school. 

Mr. Belton’s chief object is to raise a laugh, and he 
does not seem to care whether we laugh with him or at 
him. Thus he tells an odd story of a visit he received 
in the early morning of the day after his wedding. The 
happy pair were roused from their slumbers by the 
servant, who informed the new-married man that two 
young women wished to see him immediately, “one 
with a child in her arms!” Mrs. Belton contrived to be 
present at the interview, in the expectation of an “awful 
denouement,” but she was wrong: the visitors, having 
heard of the marriage, merely thought the husband 
might like to purchase ‘a bladder of smuggled brandy,” 

Every actor’s narrative of his experience is sure to 
contain some reminiscence of Macready. Belton was 
cast to play the little part of Francoise in “ Richelieu,” 
Macready, he says, was by nature pompous, mysterious, 
and very impulsive. The tragedian was in the habit of 
interlarding his part with extempore interjections which 
puzzled Belton, who was not rendered more at ease by 
the often repeated direction, ‘* Keep your eye on me, sir,” 
each time repeated in a louder tone. In desperation, 
Belton at last blurted out, “ Mr. Macready—it’s quite 
enough to mind my words not your eyes.” 








He tells the following story of Macready, without 
assigning the locale :— 


‘‘Playing Macbeth in the dagger scene, it was his custom to 
have a table behind the scenes, and on it a cup of rose pink to 
imitate blood, a powder puff to make him look pale, and other 
things appertaining to his make-up—as we technically term it, 
It was also the custom for his valet to stand behind a large 
looking-glass with a candle in each hand, that Macready might 
have plenty of light. One night the valet discovered to his horror 
that he had forgotten the powder puff. Seizing one of the car. 
penters, and placing the candles in his hands, he said, ‘ I've for. 
gotten something ; stoop down behind the glass, hold the candles 
out on each side, and he won’t see you; I’ll be back in a minute’. 
Away goes the valet, and off comes Macready with his daggers to 
murder the king. Not seeing the puff, he bawled out, ‘ Puff, sir, 
puff.’ The carpenter blew out one candle. ‘Are you deaf? 
screamed Macready: ‘ Puff, sir, puff,’ and the man blew out the 
other. Left in the dark, you may imagine Macready’s horror. 
Bloodless and powderless he rushed on to the stage, and both 
valet and carpenter made themselves scarce that night, well know. 
ing his temper.” 


Mr. Belton may be taken as a modest type of those 
happy men, whom Johnson described as having “ the 
ability to perform actions worthy to be related, and to 
relate them in a manner worthy to be read.” He 
seems to regard the following achievement as a kind of 
pantomime trick on a large scale. He selects an odd 
instance of “ art and amusement’ to show that those 
things are managed better in France :— 


“I was fortunately witness to a sight not always seen, of the 
celerity with which matters of art or amusement are managed in 
France. One day I saw all the older masters and other treasures 
of art exhibited in the Louvre, and on the next day all the 
modern pictures of that period. To clear the one away and 
give place to the other was colossal labour, and yet all was 
calm and thoroughly finished when the period arrived for admitting 
the public.” 


On some of Mr. Belton’s visits to the Louvre, he 
saw several celebrated artists. There was one young 
lady, also, not then celebrated, who— 


‘engrossed my attention—the picture she was painting was 4 
Spanish Harvest Home with yoked oxen and addenda. I was 
struck with its effective, yet natural tone; she was in herself as 
striking as her picture, and at that period wore a black silk hand- 
kerchief tied under her chin—it became her, though I suspect 
it was to protect her from the draught. She was an earnest worker, 
and always had one or two subjects which she would occasionally 
touch up, as if to relieve her intensity. ‘ Who is that young girl? 
I asked, ‘ who is the first to come and last to go.’ ‘ Rosa Bon- 
heur.’ ‘Then she will live to be famous as sure as that picture 
will live in my memory,’ said I—and she did.” 


In some future biography of Mrs. Otto Goldschmidt it 
will probably be stated that ‘‘ Jenny Lind” fulfilled an 
engagement at a little country theatre. Mr. Belton 
had just turned manager, and we will let him tell his 
own story :— 


“ Being somewhat ambitious, I resolved to become a managel, 
so fixed upon a little theatre at a place called Stourbridge. ! 
collected a very clever company. We had the theatre thoroughly 
cleansed—for I am a great believer in soap and soda; our decora- 
tions were expensive, consisting principally in whitewash and 
rose pink, with a few flowers, and a good deal of Dutch metal. 
This bold attempt to look respectable obtained the good-will d 
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the Stourbridgeans, which will I retain to this day. Jenny Lind 
was the popular vocalist of tho day, and a piece had been written 


called ‘Jenny Lind at Last.’ We announced for our opening 
pieces, ‘Don Cesar de Bazan,’ and ‘Jenny Lind at Last.’ I 
had in my company a pretty young girl, with a mass of golden 
hair—now a popular favourite in London—she was to be the 
Jenny Lind. I was sitting ina disconsolate. mood, fearing the 
failure of my scheme, when a rapid knock startled me, and some 
one said, ‘For goodness’ sake tell the master to come and open 
the doors, or they'll pull the theatre down; there’s such a crowd.’ 
I rushed through the crowd, who cheered me ; no time for checks, 
so I took the money in my pockets as best I could, until all 
quieted down. Both pieces went off to perfection. And wonder 


upon wonders, everybody believed it was the veritable Swedish 
Nightingale. I was cautious neither to admit nor deny it, and to 
this very day many believe they heard Jenny Lind.” 


The managerial wardrobe at the “place called 
Stourbridge” was not too well furnished. Belton had 
engaged Dillon to start as Othello. 

“Dillon came in late, and whistling. ‘ Where’s my dress ?’ 


said he, with great nonchalance. ‘ Your dress!’ said I, aghast ; 
‘ Stars always find their own dresses.’ ‘Haven't one,’ he replied, 


coolly stroking his moustache; there was nothing to be done but 
make the Duke’s dress do duty for Othello, the Duke shifting as 
he could; and after splitting the dress, and bursting a pair of 


crimson velvet shoes, which I valued, worked with gold and costly, 


the piece went off with general satisfaction. After it was over I 


expostulated with him about his remissness. ‘Oh, my boy,’ said 
he, ‘ that’s nothing ; I once played Don Cesar de Bazan in tights 
and a blanket. The manager had no spare room, so, out of 
courtesy, he divided one with a blanket ; he had no dress to spare, 
80, being without, I twisted the blanket round me toga fashion, 
and I never knew a piece go better.’ So much for high art culture 
and carelessness., This I had from Dillon's own lips.” 

Dillon found he had a good listener, and could no 
doubt have supplied any number of interesting stories 
from his own lips. The Author goes on to say— 

‘“‘T had many in that company since celebrated—Mrs. Davenport 
(then Miss Fanny Vining) at a salary of 30s. ; George Vining (her 
cousin, and the celebrated manager of the Princess’s, London), 
at 25s.; Miss Charlotte Saunders (since then a universal favourite) 
at £1 1s.; Robertson (the celebrated author of ‘ Caste,’ ‘ School,’ 
&c., for ‘second heavies ’), at £1 per week ; and many more who 
would now turn up their noses at twenty times the sum.” 

This is one of many instances of Mr. Belton’s 
unpleasant reminiscences, and one of the most excusable. 
A manager may have the right to publish what he 
paid to an actor at any time; but he often goes very 
far beyond this; and relates occurrences which are 
likely to wound the feelings of the susceptible. One 
high-minded and distinguished gentleman—by no means 
of the genus irritabile—has been very much ill-used 
in this way: but he has been contented to request the 
publishers to state in a slip inserted at the beginning 
of the book that ‘ the references it contains relative to 
him are mostly incorrect.” 

An anecdote of Charles Mathews in the Bankruptcy 
Court may conclude our extracts :— 

“Once on examination he, with his usual volubility, replied, 
‘Well, I can’t help it. I always lived up toa hundred:a week, 
and always shall.’ At another time, when the J udge complained 
of one item of £8 per week for cabs, his reply was, ‘‘ Well, I never 
Walked a mile at atime in my life, and I’m not going to try it 
now.’ He elicited shouts of laughter on each occasion.” 








THE STAGE AND DRUNKENNESS. 


A crowded meeting of members of the Church and Stage Guild 
was held on Sept 2 at the Dilettante Club, the Rev. E. Symes in 
the Chair. Several ladies and gentlemen connected with the 
dramatic profession were present. 

The Rev. J. W. Horsley, Chaplain of Her Majesty’s prison, 
Clerkenwell, read a paper on “ The Treatment of Drunkenness 
on the Stage,” in which he urged that the object and custom of 
the stage should be to act against evil by holding it up for repro- 
bation. Shakespeare acted manfully against the vice of drunken- 
ness, and in his plays held it up to ridicule and blame. Nor were 
they without striking examples on our present stage how this 
might be done- Speaking of the play of “Drink” he said that 
on two classes it was inconceivable to him that its effects would 
not be lasting and profound—first, those who could not but be 
conscious that the awful end of the drunkard might, in no remote 
time, be there own; and, secondly, those engaged for the sake of 
others in active temperance works, who refused to echo the voice 
either of Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” or of the priests, 
with Judas, ‘‘ What is that to us?” Having also referred to the 
good effects produced by ‘‘Rip van Winkle,” Mr. Horsley, on the 
conclusion of his paper, asked those of his audience who were 
actors or actresses to use their mighty power for righteous- 
ness against the sin which all must recognise and lament, and 
which all could do something to discountenance and prevent. In 
the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, which 
was much applauded— 

The Chairman said he did not think such a play as “Drink” 
added anything to people’s knowledge about drink and its results, 
He should take the play of ‘David Garrick” to show the way in 
which drink ought to be treated, Dramatists could not do a 
better thing than show how everything that was noble in a man 
was destroyed by drink. 

The Rev. Stewart D. Headlam (Hon. Sec. of the Guild), was of 
opinion that the play of ‘‘Drink” conveyed a most terrible lesson. 

Mr. Stephens said ‘‘Drink” was not the first play in modern 
times which dealt with this subject. Some thirty years ago 
George Cruikshank published his sketches on ‘ The Bottle, ” and 
a play founded on them had a long run and did a large amount of 
good. Temperance Societies were starting at the time, and had 
much thriven since. The stage had not always shrunk from 
showing drink in its most detestable and filthy features, but the 
strongest weapon of all was ridicule. Drunkenness ought to be 
held up to ridicule. 

Mr. Sawyer, a temperance advocate, did not think ridicule was 
the strongest weapon against drunkenness. The ladies and 
gentlemen of the stage had an enormous power to do good; but 
the best weapon against drunkenness was to show that a drunken 
man was not aman, and a drunken woman was not a woman. 

Mrs. Hallock could not bear anything like ridicule or fun bein& 
made of drunkenness. If she lived ever to have anything to do 
with the management of a theatre she did not think she should 
allow the subject of drunkenness to be brought before the public 
at all. 

Mr. Sweetman, as an awful offender who had represented 
drunkenness at different theatres, always thought he was doing 
good work in his capacity of an actor. He had heard many say 
that the awful example of Mr. Warner as Coupeau, and the 
excellent speeches of Mr. Rignold as the temperate workman in 
** Drink” had produced much good. 

Miss Lizzie Coote thought that a rational person who saw 
‘Drink ” must be a temperate man, but if he were a bad man he 
would be a bad man. She knew as a fact that Mr. Warner had to 
go about London a great deal to study the character of Coupeau, 
and great credit was due to him, because he was a strong temper- 
ance man. She did not think that plays like “ Nancy Sikes,” in 
which she had appeared, and which were full of horrible situa- 
tions, did much good; but the play of ‘* Drink’”’ she felt assured 
must touch the conscience of drunkards. 
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Other ladies and gentlemen addressed the meeting, which 
closed with votes of thanks to the Chairman for presiding, and to 
Mr. Horsley for his paper. 








INCONSIDERATE ENCORES. 





English audiences are proverbially fond of having 
enough for their money, and their failing is exaggerated 
on the other side. The tyranny of a mob is greater 
than that of kings, and no monarch is so exacting on 
the resources of dramatic artists as a popular audience. 
Mark Twain illustrates this by the following story of 
the art-loving King of Bavaria :— 


I am told that at a German concert or opera they 
hardly ever encore a song; that though they may be 
dying to hear it again, their good breeding usually pre- 
serves them against requiring the repetition. Kings 
may encore ; that is quite another matter ; it delights 
everybody to see that the King is pleased, and as to 
the actor encored his pride and gratification are simply 
boundless. 

The King of Bavaria is a poet and has a poet’s 
eccentricities, with the advantage over all other poets 
of being able to gratify them, no matter what form 
they may take. He is fond of opera, but not fond of 
sitting in the presence of an audience ; therefore, it 
has sometimes occurred in Munich, that when an opera 
has been concluded and the players are getting off their 
paint and finery, a command has come to get their 
paint and finery on again. Presently the King would 
arrive solitary and alone, and the players would begin 
at the beginning and do the entire opera over again, 
with only that one individual for an audience. 

Once he took an odd freak in his head. High up 
and out of sight, over the prodigious stage of the Court 
Theatre, is a maze of interlacing water pipes, so pierced 
that in case of fire innumerable little thread-like 
streams of water can be caused to descend, and in case 
of need this discharge can be augmented to a pouring 
flood. American managers might make a note of that. 
The King was the sole audience. The opera proceeded. 
It was a piece with a storm in it; the mimic thunder 
began to mutter, the mimic wind began to wail and 
sough, and the mimic rain to patter. The King’s in- 
terest rose higher and higher; it developed into 
enthusiasm. He cried out: 

“It is good, very good, indeed! But I will have 
real rain. Turn on the water.” 

The manager pleaded for a reversal of the command, 
said it would ruin the costly scenery and the splendid 
costumes, but the King cried : 

“No matter, no matter, I will have real rain! Turn 
on the water !” 

So the real rain was turned on and began to descend 
in gossamer lances to the mimic flower beds and gravel 
walks of the stage. The richly-dressed actresses and 
actors tripped about singing bravely and pretending 
not to mind it. The King was delighted ; his enthu- 
siasm grew higher. He cried out, “Bravo, bravo! 
More thunder! more lightning! Turn on more rain !” 

The thunder boomed, the lightning glared, the storm 
wind raged, the deluge poured down. The mimic 
royalty of the stage, with their soaked satins clinging 





to their bodies, slopped around ankle deep in water, 


warbling their sweetest and best, the fiddlers under the 
eaves of the stage sawed away for dear life, with the 
cold overflow spouting down the backs of their necks, 
and the dry and happy King sat in his lofty box and 
wore his gloves to ribbons applauding. 

‘‘More yet!” cried the King; ‘ more yet ; let loose 
all the thunder, turn on all the water. I will hang the 
man that raises an umbrella !” 

When the most tremendous and effective storm that 
had ever been produced in any theatre was at last 
over the King’s approbation was measureless. He 
cried : 

‘‘ Magnificent, magnificent ! Encore! Do it again!” 

But the management succeeded in persuading him to 
recall the encore, and said the company would feel 
sufficiently rewarded and complimented in the mere 
fact that the encore was demanded by his Majesty, 
without fatiguing him with a repetition to gratify their 
own vanity. 

During the remainder of the act the lucky performers 
were those whose parts required changes of dress ; the 
others were a soaked, bedraggled and uncomfortable 
lot, but in the last degree picturesque. The stage 
scenery was ruined; trap doors were so swollen that 
they wouldn’t work for a week afterward ; the fine 
costumes were spoiled, and no end of minor damage 
was done by that remarkable storm. 

It was a royal idea—that storm—and royally carried 
out. But observe the moderation of the King ; he did 
not insist upon his encore. If he had been a gladsome, 
unreflecting American opera audience he probably 
would have had his storm repeated and repeated until 
he drowned all those people. 








Tae American Drum-Masor.—When caparisoned for dress 
parade, the drum-major is a wonderful and awiul creation. One 
look at him is enough to frighten timid children into fits, and two 
jooks would drive them into early graves. His uniform is a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever. Like Joseph’s patchwork coat, it is 
composed of many colours, and none of sober colours either. 
When the firemen were asked what colour the ‘‘ machine ” should 
be painted, they instructed the artist of the brush to paint it any 
colour he pleased so he got it red. And thus it is with the drum- 
major ; his instructions to his tailors are to rig him up, any kind 
of a uniform so it is of bright gold, scarlet, purple, blue, red, and 
white. He has choice, to be sure, and if left to his own selection, 
his garb is usually cardinal pantaloons and a crimson jacket, 
trimmed with red and yellow. There is a profuseness of gold 
braid about his jacket that dazzles the eye, and his epaulets are 
marvels of the creative art. They make him look at least three 
axe-handles aeross the back. A parti-coloured belt and a bewilder- 
ing sash go far to make the outfit complete, and when he is 
buttoned up and belted he begins to look as gay as a peacock with 
his tail painted sky-blue. But he is not complete until he dons 
his enormous bear-skin cap, surmounted by a three-story plume, 
and seizes his ponderous bdton. Then, if he is fortunate enough 
to have a big moustache, or, better yet, a full black beard, he is 
ready to go forth and conquer. With that asto ishing head- 
gear, fastened on bya leather chin-strap, and his coat buttoned 
up tight, he is a perfect specimen of his kind, as big as a skinned 
horse, and twice as ugly. He looks for all the world like the 
pictures of huge ogres in juvenile publications, who are shown it 
the act of swallowing wicked children, the small heels only 
being visible as the monster is gulping them down without chew- 
ing. The more ferocity he can get into his makeup the better 
drum-major is he considered, and one of piratical appearance isé 
prize indeed.—Boston Musical Record. 
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SUNDAY MUSIC FOR THE MANY. 





The ‘People’s Bands”’ in the “ People’s Parks” 
have become an institution, and their playing is 
enjoyed by thousands. From a notice of one per- 
formance our readers will have a fair idea of what 
seems to suit the popular taste. On Sunday, Sept. 19, 
the band of the National Sunday League played for the 
last time this season in Regent’s Park, from three till 
six o'clock. The following music was performed :— 


Pas Redoublé, ‘‘ Centenary ” C. Godfrey. 
Overture, ‘‘ Figaro ”’ = as Br .- Mozart. 
Selection, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Meyerbeer ” .. F. Godfrey. 
Sacred Song, ‘‘ Morning” .. oe oe Beethoven. 
Valse, ‘‘ Au Revoir” me ee ah Waldteufel. 
Chorus, “ For unto us a Child is Born” Handel. 
Queen’s “* Solemn March ” ° Riviére. 
Pas Redouble, ‘‘ Farewell” - Waterson, 
Overture, “‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” ... Nicolai. 
Chorus, ‘* See the Conquering Hero comes” Handel. 
Cavatina from ‘* Robert le Diable”’ Meyerbeer, 
Valse ‘* Autrefois” .. ; we =" Waldteufel. 
Bourree a ~ ai ss ee Cotsford Dick. 
Overture, ‘‘ Zampa” sila Hérold. 


National Anthem 
Conductor, Mr. Hiram Henton (late First Life Guards), 


The band consists of about thirty: of course there are 
no stringed instruments. ‘The two or three pieces we 
heard were played correctly and with good effect. The 
weather was fine but cold, the grass wet from the 
morning’s rain, and in some places there was too much 
mud to be pleasant. Notwithstanding the numbers 
present there was no difficulty in moving about, and 
it was possible to hear the music without going into 
the crowd at all. Programs were sold at a penny, and 
chairs in the enclosure were to be had at the same 
price. Viewed from a distance the scene was picturesque 
and interesting. Nearly all the males present had 
either pipes or cigars, and where the press was thickest 
one could not help wishing that the consumers of the 
“fragrant” weed were not regulated like factory 
chimneys, and obliged to consume their own smoke. 
The sharp breeze moderated this inconvenience, but on 
a sultry summer’s day the burning of so much bad 
tobacco would materially lessen the benefit to be 
derived by the masses from the fresh air. The League 
have given nineteen performances in Regent’s Park 
during the past season. 








MR. MACCABE’S ENTERTAINMENT. 





During the month of September Mr. Frederic 
Maccabe has been giving a series of farewell per- 
formances in London previous to his final retirement. 
Judging from the delight shown by his crowded 
audiences, we should think Mr. Maccabe will be in- 
duced to defer his retirement, and continue his repre- 
sentation of ‘* Begone, Dull Care” for a considerable 
time yet. We do not care to reckon how long this 
entertainment has been before the public, but if it is 
getting into years, the interest never flags, and the 
great monologuist is as bright and vivacious as ever. 
One thing is certain—as long as he is there to entertain, 
the public will come and be entertained, and his last 
appearance may advantageously be postponed for an 
indefinite period. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


CHEAP FIDDLERS. 





To the Editor of the OncHESTRA. 


Sim,—Your paper about Mr. Stanford’s letter is all 
very well, but you don’t see the point. Let me 
enlighten you. People fit to play in an orchestra want 
paying for their work ; singers are so cheap that they 
may be had for nothing. So these broken-down choir 
boys are to be turned out to play the fiddle when they 
ought to be in bed after a day’s work. They are to be 
paid a little, but that little means nothing. And they 


rare to fill the places of men like myself who try to 


support a family on fiddling and fluting—I’ve got two 
strings to my bow—and can’t make both ends meet 
anyhow. I wish there was a trades-union among 
musicians to keep out the half-and-half people who 
sing and play for nothing. Mr. Stanford’s plan may 
do for these but— 

Nor For JosEru. 








AT SEA. 





The silver stars were gleaming bright 
Far in the azure sky, 

And evening breezes whisper’d low 
With gentle laugh and sigh. 

And leaning from her casement height 
A maiden sang in glee, 

And smiled to think how soon she’d meet 
Her love home bound from sea. 


Fast o'er the beauteous autumn sky 
The storm-clouds gather’d round, 
And raging billows fiercely struck 
The good ship homeward bound. 
When morning broke in heavenly calm 
A helpless log was she, 
And every gallant sailor found 
A grave far out at sea. 


And still the maid her vigil kept, 
And watch’d for his white sail, 

But her sweet voice had lost its joy, 
Her cheeks with care were pale. 

And ere a year had passed she slept 
Beneath the old yew tree, 

And children whisper’d “ She rests there, 


Her love far out at sea.” 
A. K. 








Cuorrs AND H’s.—One of the greatest plagues with which a 
Conductor has to contend is the letter H. Whether his voices 
speak grammatically or not is not half so much trouble to him, 
because they sing some one else’s words. But the letter H isa 
nuisance to him. As arule, if his members are well educated, 
they use their H’s as if they had only a limited supply, and unless 
they were careful they wouldn’t last out. If the reverse, then 
they shower them about with a recklessness that is extremely 
irritating, as if they were possessed of such a large stock that 
unless they thrust them in on every available occasion they would 
never be able to get rid of them.—F’. 4. Bridge. 
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MADAME FAVART. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 
ENGLISH VERSION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


J. OFFENBACH. 


PPPPLLAIIII— 





MADAME FAVART. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 8s. 
MADAME FAVART. Ditto French. ,, 10s. 
MADAME FAVART. Complete Opera for Piano » 2/6. 


List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 


SONGS. 
COMPASS, KEY. PRICE 
On Thy Heart .. .. .. B flat to C 4s. 
The Calendar of Bacchus.. Baritone DtoF D 4s. 
The Novice... .. .. .. Soprano CtoF F 4s. 


Ditto .. .. «- oe Contralto BflattoE flat Eflat 4s. 
The TwoEves .. .. .. Tenor FtoG B flat 4s. 
Puff! .. .. ec «e ee Baritone DtoE flat E flat 4s. 
An Old Woman’s Dream .. Soprano CtoG Fminor 4s. 

(Vocal Minuet) 
Ditto Ditto Contralto AtoE Dminor 4s. 
The Pedlar’s Song .. ..Sop.orTen. DtoG G 4s. 


(Tyrolienne) 
In the dusk of the Twilight Duet 4s, 
The Artless Thing .. .. Soprano DtoG G 3s. 
(Serio-Comic Song. Ilus- 
trated Title 
Ditto Ditto -- Mez. Sop CtoF F 3s. 
Dear Old Dad .. .. .. Mez. Sop. CtoE F As. 
The Lover’s Comedy... .. 8. T.B. 2s. 


(Comic Trio.) Quarto size. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Collection of Airs.. .. .. Arranged by Cartes Goprery 4s, 
Collection of Airs. Containing ‘‘ The Artless Thing,” ‘‘ Tho 
Novice,” ‘‘ The First Meeting,” ‘The Cold Collation 
Chorus,” ‘Dear Old Dad,” “The Lover's Comedy” 
Arranged by E. Aupinert 4s. 
Collection of Airs. For Vielin and Pianoforte Ditto 4s. 
Collection of Airs. (In Two Books.) Containing all the Best 
Airs in the Opera... ..Arranged by Renaup pE Viipac 
Each book 4s. 
Valse Arietta, ‘‘ The First Meeting” Arranged by A. Dr Liste 3s. 
Valse Joyeuse, ‘‘ The Lover’s Comedy Trio. Ditto 3s. 
Minuet, ‘“‘ An Old Woman’s Dream” Ditto 3s. 
“The Novice” .. .. «. «- «» Arranged by Gernatp 3s. 
CTeeee” nc ta ce Oe 8 Ditto 3s. 
Mazurka Tyrolienne .. .. RENAUD DE Vinpac 4s. 
Fantasia on Popular Airs .. .. .. «»»  #$HeEnny Parker 4s. 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Madame Favart Quadrilles. Illustrated. Solo and Duet 
A. Vizentin1 4s. 


Ditto Lancers. Ditto C.H.R. Marngiorr 4s. 
Ditto Polka. Ditto E. Deransart 4s. 
Ditto Waltz. Ditto Léon Rogues 4s. 
Ditto Waltz. Ditto Caruo Zortr 4s. 


Ditto Polka Mazurka. Ditto Victor Buor 4s, 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied ut 
Half the Marked Price, and sent Post Free. 








J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
201, BEGENT STREET, W. 








SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste, 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts and 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 


They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 








The Mrehestra. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7, 
Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d, 
8d. a line after. 


*.* P.O. OnpEns In FAVOUR oF J. SWIFT, Post-Orrice, Hicu-Houzory, W.C. 
Orrice FoR SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS :— 


Swirr & Co., Newron Street, Hic Hoxzory, W.C. 





Apams & Franots, 59, Furet Street, E.C. 
W. Reeves, 185, Freer Srreer. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exqurrer.—You will find what you want in the Catalogue of almost any 
musi¢-publisher. 

Exemy to Humpvuc.—The inquiry is an impertinence. 

B.—J. B. Cramer is dead: so are Handel, and Palestrina, and Tubal Cain. 


The Orchestra. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—_>—_ 





*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 








LONDON, OCTOBER, 1880. 





THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 





The Festival of the Three Choirs at Gloucester has 
not proved a striking success, but it is hardly just to 
characterise it asa failure. Ithas produced some funds 
for the charities, it has given welcome engagements to 
provincial and metropolitan musicians, and has afforded 
a pleasant time and grateful occupation to the people of 
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Gloucester and its vicinity. Standard works have been 
produced, unfamiliar compositions of old masters have 
appeared in the program, and there has been a large in- 
fusion of native talent, old and new—the latter a little 
eccentric. Band and chorus have as usual been hardly 
worked, and the principals as a matter of course have 
been highly paid. The officials who have managed 
the Festival have acquitted themselves well, and the 
Stewards who gave their money and influence at the 
commencement have willingly supplemented their con- 
tributions in order to make all things comfortable. 
This is as much as we can now expect in a Cathedral 
Festival, whose chief patronage comes from the County 
Families and the Dignitaries of the Precinct. The 
townspeople are ignored except as mediums for the 
distribution of tickets, and as low connexions for whom 
special cheap performances are given ; while their houses 
are inspected and certified as offering “good and 
reasonable accommodation” for the “ influx of visitors.” 
There is not much for the provincials to grumble at 
in the result of the festival, and to do them justice 
they are tolerably contented, tke fault-finding being 
chiefly done for them in the columns of the non-local 
ress. 
, “The Three Choirs ” have special facilities for their 
annual meeting, and there is little doubt that if they 
depended on local resources entirely for their chorus 
and orchestra, and mainly for their solo-singers, they 
would stimulate their local talent, inspire a greater 
general interest in the festivals, and save two-thirds of 
their expenses. Whatever credit was gained, would 
moreover be given in the locality ; and the ‘‘ provincial ” 
rendering of great works, though differing from that of 
the metropolis, need not be much inferior. Instead 
however of working on their own material, they prefer 
to bring a series of London concerts to their own doors 
en bloc, and instrumentalists, chorus-singers, and Stars 
are packed and started by railway, to astonish the 
provincial audience and to extinguish the provincial 
executants. It will be said that without the Stars the 
festival will be unattractive: it may be admitted that 
for a time at least it will not be so attractive. But 
Stars are wanted to attract because money is wanted 
to pay the Stars: get out of this vicious circle and you 
may do without Stars. Tar be it from us to underrate 
the ability of the Star, or to decry the highest degree 
attainable of excellence in vocal display. Transcendent 
powers deserve and obtain the highest reward: Stars 
are paid not for what they actually do, but for what 
they cando. Albani and Patey, and Lloyd and Santley, 
are monarchs in the realm musical, and justly draw 
royal revenues. But these artists are not absolutely 
essential to a Three Choirs’ Festival, and those who 
engage them do not get value for their money. Half- 
a-dozen airs in the oratorios and the well-worn secular 
songs of the London season, are all the return for the 
heavy fees paid. There are ladies in Gloucester equal 
to a competent reading of oratorio music, and a little 





coaching would render the solos which please in the 
Dean’s drawing-room interesting and enjoyable to a 
festival audience. The Three Cathedrals could furnish 
certainly two tenors with upper A’s, and two basses 
capable between them of singing a high G and a low D. 
These would soon become qualified if they knew the 
opportunity of displaying their attainments would be 
afforded them. 

We cannot now pursue the subject further. We 
have shown how the Three Cities may save their money, 
increase their art cultivation, and become an indepen- 
dent musical centre; at the same time that intercourse 
and goodwill would be increased between clergy, gentry, 
and commonalty. We should be glad to see the ex- 
periment fairly tried. 








COMIC MUSIC. 


Grand Italian Opera, English Opera, and concerts of 
standard music are all more or less under a cloud. 
They are too sombre, and offer no relief from the 
general depression. On the other hand, Comic Operas 
from the French, Pinafores, Penzance Pirates, and con- 
certs where lively songs and dance-music are in the 
ascendant, draw delighted audiences for hundreds of 
nights to the same entertainment. Mr. Maccabe fills 
St. James’s Hall nightly with a bill of fare which seems 
to have improved with age as much as ’34 Port, and the 
Minstrels in the same locality still draw crowds, while 
another and more numerous troupe of sham niggers 
holds Her Majesty's Theatre. There is music of some 
kind or other at all these places, but people are drawn 
chiefly by the fun. Even as there are some visitors 
who cannot appreciate the music, no doubt it is not 
everybody who can see the fun; but the entertainment 
is funny, because everybody says so; and folks make 
up their mind to have a pleasant evening at certain 
places of amusement, in the same way that they take 
long journeys on the insalubrious Thames with the 
assurance of “spending a happy day ” at Gravesend. 
The old motto, “‘ Laugh when you can,” is revived, and 
made of universal application ; and there is a general 
glorification of funny pictures, funny books, funny 
people and—funny music. Of the last the repertoire is 
not inextensive if the epithet be widely interpreted, but 
if the music of the future be “funny” it is hardly 
provocative of mirth. Several great composers, how- 
ever, have been pressed into the service of Fun, and 
made to do duty at the Gatti Promenade Concerts oii 
the so-called ‘“‘ Humorous” nights. The attempt was 
a bold one, and succeeded to a marvel. The ‘ Power 
of Music’ was never so exemplified before; the audi- 
ence shrieked with delight. Music’s high-priests— 
Mozart and Haydn and Gounod and Romberg—were 
lugged into the Comic program: the ministering aco- 
lytes in Musie’s service tootled on penny whistle, or blew 
cuckoo or nightingale, or beat the toy triangle or miniature 
drum. Time did not serve for the repetitions demanded 
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by the hysterical, frantic, and furious applauders: but 
they compounded by accepting a repetition of the whole 
evening’s performance on another night. And again 
and again was the same scene enacted, and the season 
was lengthened by two last nights to satisfy the new 
demand for Comic music. On each succeeding evening, 
however, the audience cooled down a little, and on 
the termination of the supplementary “ humorous”’ 
season on Sept. 28, separated in a happy frame of 
mind, feeling that Messrs. Gatti had catered well for 
them in all ways. . 

If the comic element is to be introduced as a musical 
attraction, where are we to stop? Shall we have 
*‘ Jolly Nash” to sing at the Philharmonic ? Will Herr 
Joachim play a violin concerto on the tambourine ? 
Or will some foreign speculator give a performance of 
Beethoven's No. 9 on toy instruments with a chorus of 
Jubilee niggers? Can we stop even here? Will not 
some ‘‘ enterprising impresario ”’ return to the example 
of the ‘* Miracle Plays,” and serve up in a dramatic 
oratorio Judas Iscariot or Auld Hornie himself as a 
buffo bass, to give relief to the sombre and serious 
and sacred work, the depressing effect of which it is 
desirable to modify ?—Absit omen ! 





PROMENADE CONCERTS—JULLIEN., 





Mr. Henry W. Goodban has favoured us with the 
following note from his ‘‘ Journal and Jottings,” which 
has peculiar interest at the present time :— 


‘‘ Jullien was a very clever man and musician, but he 
was also a superlative charlatan in the matter of 
musical claptrap effects, and by them knew how to 
draw the multitude around him to listen ; but it must be 
admitted that when he had secured his large audiences 
by means of his startling ideas, he gradually forced 
upon their uneducated musical minds works by the 
great composers which they would scarcely have been 
attracted to by less artful means. His very appearance 
and pose was a study when he assumed the baton to 
conduct a work on his raised dais in the middle of 
the orchestra, with a gorgeous chair of state to repose 
in after the exertion. He was rather short and full in 
stature and build, his head and face were somewhat 
round in form, his hair jet black and carefully dressed, 
his complexion very pale, with a small black mous- 
tache curled at the ends above his lips, which 
contrasted strongly with the intense pallor of his 
countenance ; his eyes were dark, bright, and intelli- 
gent, and his whole demeanour full of life ; his broad 
chest was covered with a most elaborate lace shirt- 
front, and the lappels of his dress coat were ornamented 
with embroidered silk. 

** When he tapped his desk to command attention 
before the commencement of a piece of music, he 
looked like a veritable commander-in-chief of his 
forces, who knew how to manage them, and do 
soe he pleased with them when he had them in 

and.’ 

“When the Grand National Concerts were announced 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1850, in order to 





—— 


strengthen the attraction at Covent Garden Theatr 
he imported a small army of French Drummers in yj] 
uniform, headed by the tallest and biggest Dram-Major 
in the French service, with a gigantic bearskin head. 
dress, and a halberd to match his dimensions, which he 
flourished about with considerable dexterity and ad. 
dress in directing his smaller comrades when they gaye 
their tattoos, rolls, and rataplans in the morceauy 
arranged for their performances. They were placed 
in a row behind the rest of the performers in the 
orchestra, and there they drummed away with such 
effect, that they filled the house and coffers of Jullien’; 
treasury, and fairly beat their Grand National enemigg 
out of the field. 

“Jullien thus triumphed; but his excitability of 
temperament and irrepressible activity of mini 
were so great, that at last they overpowered him, 
and some few years after he terminated his careq 
in a lunatic asylum in Paris, where he died 4 
maniac.” 


We may add to the above that Jullien’s collection of 
gorgeous waistcoats was remarkably extensive—that, 
with one exception, no conductor ever exercised mor 
eflicient control over his band—that he paid well those 
who served him—that he did not mutilate the works of 
the Great Masters—that the triviality of his dance. 
music was redeemed by its admirable execution—that 
his Beethoven and Mendelssohn nights drew a 
audience of good musicians and cultivated music-lovers 
—that he was not above conducting all his music—that 
he did not give humorous nights—and that order was 
kept in the promenade during the performance of the 
band. We do not care to discuss whether he wasa 
mountebank—certainly he was no mere mountebank, 
but a good musician and excellent conductor, who 
taught the British public to tolerate, enjoy, and 
appreciate high-class music, which before his time they 
had no opportunity of hearing. His band comprised 
the best executants in London. We well remember the 
French drummers: no such drumming had ever bee 
heard in England. ‘The precision was marvellous ; the 
crescendo astounding ; but surpassed by the protracted 
diminuendo, the end of which might be imagined, but 
could hardly be said to be heard. 








The Menestrel states that it is contemplated to use the musit 
of Hervé’s ‘ Petit Faust” to parody Boito’s ‘* Mefistofele” fo 
an Alhambra burlesque. Authors and publishers of Hervé’s work 
are called on to oppose this appropriation of their score. 
“English theatres must learn to respect French literary and 
artistic property.” 





After a six months’ sojourn in his own land, Sarasate has just 
passed through Paris on his way to Germany, where his firs 
concerts have been announced at Hamburg. He carries with him 
two novelties: a fantasia by Max Bruch and a violin concert 
by Saint-Saéns. 





The * Petite Mademoiselle” of Charles Lecocq, has been trait 
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Jated into Spanish, and will be brought out in December at the 
Apollo Theatre in Madrid. 

The will (dated July 30, 1872) of Mr. Tom Taylor, late of 
Lavender Sweep, Wandsworth, who died on July 12, 1880, was 
proved on the 21st Aug, by Mrs. Laura Wilson Taylor, the widow, 
Arnold Taylor, the brother, and Matthew Whiting, the executors, 
the personal estate being sworn under £16,000. The testator 
leaves to his wife £400, and his furniture, books, pictures, works 
of virtu, and other household effects ; to his executors £20 each, 
free of duty; and to his said brother, his sisters-in-law, the 
Misses Lucetta and Leila Barker, and to Mrs. Kingsley, some 
books or sets of books, pictures, &c., as a personal memorial of 
him}; his house and grounds at Lavender Sweep, his interest in 
the Olympic Theatre, his copyrights, acting rights of plays, and 
all the residue of his real and personal estates he leaves upon 
trust, as to the income, to his wife for life, and as to the principal 
at her death for his children as she shall by deed or will 
appoint. The testator also appoints his wife guardian of his 
infant children. 





The Bach Society celebrates the fiftieth year of its existence by 
a festival which is to be held at Hamburg from Sept. 30 to Oct. 2. 
The program includes Handel’s “ Solomon,” Bach’s Magnificat, 
part of Liszt’s ‘‘ Christus,” and Beethoven’s symphony in A, 
The number of performers will exceed five hundred. The 
leading singers of Germany have been engaged for the 
occasion. 





Miss Thursby is at Baden-Baden with Maurice Strakosch, and 
will sing at the Kursaal on October 9. From Baden she will go 
to Vienna and give a series of concerts there. 





The romantic story that the late Miss Neilson was the daughter 
ofa Spanish gentleman, and born in Saragossa in 1850, appears 
to be a fiction. A writer in the Leeds Daily News says the 
deceased actress was born in a house in St. Peter’s Square, Leeds, 
on the 8rd of March, 1849. Her real name was Elizabeth Ann 
Brown; her father was a basket maker, who for a long time 
occupied a cellar in Briggate as a workshop. At an early age she 
evinced a strong passion for the stage, and one night she ran 
away from home, and eventually found herself in London. She 
was then scarcely thirteen years of age, but she soon joined the 
corps de ballet at one of the metropolitan theatres. The World 
says:—Probate of the will of Miss Neilson was on Monday granted 
to Mr. George Lewis, hersole executor. The estate was sworn under 
£25,000, but this does not include her Chicago property. The 
testatrix appears as ‘‘ Lilian Adelaide Lee, wife of Philip Lee,” 
and as it has been stated in some quarters that this lady, having 
been married, could not legally make a will, all doubts are set at 
rest in her right to do so by reason of an order obtained at the 
Marlborough Street Police Court in the year 1875, whereby her 
earnings and her property were protected against her husband 
and his creditors. It may be observed, however, that under the 
Married Women’s Property Act the earnings of Miss Neilson by 
her profession are fully protected, even had such an order not 
been made. In the year 1877 Mrs. Lee obtained a divorce in the 
Supreme Court of New York against her husband, who was mar- 
ried for the second time a few months ago. In her will she 
bequeaths the sum of £3000 to be invested for her mother, and 
at her death the amount is to be divided amongst other relatives. 
To Mrs. Goodall, her companion, sle leaves £100; to Mrs. 
Stephens £100 ; to her old servant, Mrs. Brown, £100; to the wife 
of her theatrical agent in America, £100; to Mr. Joseph Knight, 
the well-known theatrical critic, £1000 ; to Mr. Edward Compton, 
the actor, £1000; and the residue of her fortune to her old and 
stedfast friend, Admiral the Hon. H. Carr Glyn. 





Mr, W. H, Wills died on Sept 2, at his residence, Sherrards, 











Welwyn, Herts, in his seventy-first year. Mr. Wills was closely 
associated with the late Mr. Charles Dickens. On the starting of 
the Daily News Mr. Wills was one of the editorial staff, and he 
afterwards took part in the management of Household Words and 
All the Year Round. On the death of Mr. Dickens Mr. Wills 
retired, and was made a Justice of the Peace for Hertfordshire. 





The correspondent of the Atheneum writes as follows from 
Naples :—‘ An institution worthy of all praise has been formed in 
this city under the auspices of six distinguished masters of music. 
It consists of schools of music for both sexes for the study of sing- 
ing, harmony, double-bass, and composition. Like similar institu- 
tions existing in St. Petersburg, London, Berlin, Vienna, and Paris 
it will be divided into sections. Singing will be entrusted to the 
Maestro Costa; harmony, counterpoint, and composition, to 
Maestri Dell’ Orefice and De Nardis. The division for the study 
for pianoforte will be placed under the care of Maestri Russomandi 
and Gonzales, and the section for the study of the harp will be 
entrusted to Maestro Lebano. There will also be a class for the 
elements of music, which will be under the direction of Maestro 
Guarina.” 





The Bach-Gesellschaft at Hamburg celebrate their jubilee by a 
Musical Festival in that city on September 30, October 1 and 2, 
conducted by Herr A. Mehrkens. Bach’s ‘* Magnificat,” Handel's 
* Solomon,” and the ‘ Christus” of Liszt are to be performed. 





The following is the list of music to be performed at the Leeds 
Festival on October 13-16:—Wednesday Morning—* Elijah.” 
Mdmes. Albani, Osgood, Patey, and Trebelli; Messrs. Maas, 
Cross, and King. Evening—J. Barnett’s Cantata ‘“‘ The Building 
of the Ship ;” Mozart’s Symphony in G minor; and Miscellaneous. 
Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. Trebelli; Mr. Edward Lloyd, and 
Mr. Henschel.——Thursday Morning—Beethoven’s ‘Choral 
Symphony ” (No. 9); W. 8. Bennett’s ‘ May Queen ;’? Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ 114th Psalm,” &c. Mdmes. Williams, Osgood, Trebelli ; 





Messrs. Lloyd, King, and Henschel. Evening —Handel’s 
“Samson.” Mdmes. Williams, Patey; Messrs. Maas, King, and 
Henschel. Friday Morning—Sullivan’s New Cantata, ‘‘ The 


Martyr of Antioch ;’’ Beethoven’s Mass in C; and Schubert’s 
** Song of Miriam.””’ Mdmes. Albani, Anna Williams, Trebelli; 
Messrs. Lloyd, Cross, and King. Afternoon, at 3:30—Organ 
Recital, by Dr. Spark. Evening—Bach’s Cantata, *O Light 
Everlasting ;’ Symphony by Raff; Mendelssohn’s * Loreley ;” 
and Miscellaneous. Mdmes. Albani, Anna Williams, Trebelli; 
Messrs. Maas, Cross, and Henschel. Saturday Morning— 
Spohr’s “ Last Judgment ;” Haydn’s * Creation” (Parts I. and II.); 
Finale from Handel’s ‘“ Utrecht Jubilate.’ Mdmes. Albani, 
Osgood, Patey; Messrs. Maas, Lloyd, Henschel], and King. 
Afternoon—Organ Recital, by Dr. Spark. The band and chorus 
will number 420 performers. 








Rubinstein has intensified the vastness of his ‘* Ocean” 
symphony by adding another movement to the six it had 
already. 





The Prospectus for the Season 1889-81, of the Brixton Choral 
Society (Conductor, Mr. William Lemare) has been issued. The 
Weekly Choral Rehearsals will commence on Monday, the 4th of 
October, and continue every Monday to May, 1881. A series of 
four concerts will be given in the course of the season, and the 
following works will be performed :—Haydn’s “ Creation;” F. 
Hiller’s ‘* Song of Victory ;’ Weber’s “ Preciosa ;’ Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Loreley ;” Rossini’s ‘“Stabat Mater;” Sullivan's “ Prodigal 
Son ;” and Handel’s ** Samson.’’ This Society has done excellent 
work since its foundation in 1869, and deserves the support of all 
lovers of music. The meetings of the Society will take place as 
usual at the Angell Town Institution in the Gresham Road. A 
series of Organ Recitals will be given in this building on Saturday 
evenings, commencing on October 2. 
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All Wagner’s operas are to be brought out at Munich during 
the season—it is said in chronological order from “ Rienzi” to 
the Trilogy. 





M. Choudens, the eminent music-publisher of Paris, has 
acquired the copyright of the new opera by Offenbach, ‘ Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann,” for £2000. Messrs. Cramer and Co. will 
publish the English version. 





The following startling intelligence appears in the September 
number of the ‘“ Tonic Sol-fa Reporter”:— A leading Sol-fa 
Teacher has been appointed musical critic to the ‘‘ Sheffield Inde- 
pendent,” one of the principal daily Newspapers in the North of 
England.” Whether the growing influence of the music of the 
Solfa-ists will soften the manners of the Sheffield grinders—or 
the practice of “‘rattening’’ will be introduced into the singing 
schools, remains to be seen. It will be prudent, we should think 
for Mr. Hullah to make the town an exception! to his halting- 
places on his next tour of inspection. 





The visit of the Emperor of Austria to Gallicia caused a little 
contretemps in Lemberg. The manager of the theatre of that 
city wished to place before the Emperor a performance worthy of 
the occasion, and, after much deliberation, it was decided that an 
opera composed by a Pole and in the Polish language would be 
the most appropriate style of entertainment. The usual opera 
troupe consisted of a mixture of Italians, who took tle leading 
roles, and Poles, each of whom sang his part in his own tongue. 
Now this was all very well for every day, but could never be 
tolerated on the occasion of the:Imperial visit. The only artists 
who could help them out of the difficulty were the actors of the 
Warsaw Theatre, across the Russian frontier. The manager of 
this establishment, a retired Russian officer and well-known 
Austrophobe, was begged to lend his people on this ovcasion. The 
Polish authorities anticipated no difficulty, and the gala visit to 
the opera figured as part of the Imperial program. At the last 
moment however, they received the agreeable message that if they 
(the Poles) were such dolts as to be unable to entertain their own 
Emperor the Russians had no mind to help them. 





We ‘read in a contemporary that “a chorister has just died 
in Canada, aged 111 years. Up to the last day, almost, he took 
part in the choruses.” The statement is worthy of consideration 
by Mr. Leslie in regard to his reasons for disbanding his choir; 
and the Sacred Harmonic Society may bear it in mind when they 
proceed to ‘* weed out” their old members. 





Mdme. Oppenheim, Meyerbeer’s niece, died recently at Berlin. 





It is announced that the Christmas comic pantomime to be 
produced at the Covent Garden Theatre will be entitled ‘* Valentine 
and Orson.” The opening will be written by Mr. F. C. Burnand. 





Everybody must sympathise with the unfortunate musician 
who recently (according to an American paper) was brought up at 
a London police-court charged with stealing a cornet. The ac- 
cused said that he borrowed the cornet with the idea of earning a 
few shillings, but found that he could not play it for the want of 
his teeth—an artificial set-—which he had pawned. In this 
dilemma he pawned the cornet and redeemed his teeth ; but was 
surprised to find he had only changed one horn for the other. While 
he was debating as to what he should do, he was taken into custody. 





The Atheneum states that some years since the Russian 
Government sent two musicians to Siberia, to collect and write 
down the national melodies. By travelling from village to 
village, and attending the various festivities of the peasants, they 
have obtained a large number of tunes, including about thirty 
which were previously unknown. The collection is to be published 
during the coming winter, and is looked for with much curiosity in 
Russian musical circles. 





In the Court of Bankruptcy on Sept. 22, an adjudication wag 
made against Charles Gordon Cumming Dunbar, commonly known 
as Archdeacon Dunbar, and described as of Princes Square, 
Bayswater, clerk in holy orders. The petitioning creditor wag 
Mrs. Fanny Catherine Reeve, of 44, Wimpole street, widow, , 
creditor for £324 4s. 1d., under a judgment, and the act of 
bankruptcy was the non-compliance with a debtor’s summons, 
The combination of oratorios with Church service in the building 
in Tavistock Place where the Archdeacon used to preach does not 
appear to have turned out profitably. They have been djs. 
continued for some time, and the ‘‘ Church ” has been to let. 





Mr. Carl Rosa's English Opera Company will not play in 
London during the present year. A sufficient reason is to be 
found in their successful performances in the provinces. We 
trust Mr. Rosa and his company may be able to afford us a Lon. 
don season of English opera next year. 





A story which has been extensively circulated concerning the 
illness of Herr von Biilow, resulting in permanent paralysis of his 
left hand, is, we are very glad to learn, entirely without foundation, 





The death from apoplexy of Signor Giovanni Capponi, the 
basso of Mr. Gye’s opera company, took place recently at Leffe. 





Offenbach’s new Opera comique, “‘ Za Belle Lurette,” will 
shortly be brought out at the Globe Theatre. 

Mr. Charles Morton, it is said, is likely to be the new manager 
of the Royal Connaught Theatre. 





Mr. Armit will open Her Majesty’s Theatre on October 18 fora 
season of one month certain—to be extended if advisable. Mdmes, 
Trebelli and Bauermeister, Signori Frapolli, Pantaleoni, Ordinas, 
and Foli, will be members of the company; the others will be 
mostly novi homines. The chorus is to be ‘* weeded ” or renewed: 
Signor Li Calsi will conduct. 





Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. are about to publish a series of 
biographies of the great musicians. The following volumes of the 
series, which will be edited by Dr. H. Hueffer, are announced: 
‘* Wagner,” by the editor, and ‘* Weber,” by Sir Julius Benedict. 

A grand celebration is contemplated in Paris of the two hun 
dredth anniversary of the institution of the Théaitre Francais. The 
festival day is fixed for the 21st October, the date of tho Royal 
order directing the amalgamation of the two dramatic companies. 
The Commemoration will, however, extend over eight days, during 
which special performances of the chefs d’euvres of Corneille, 
Racine, and Moliére will be given. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


On Sept. 25 the Principal of this excellent and now 
thriving institution, Professor Macfarren, Mus. D., 
delivered his inaugural address to the students. In 
the course of his remarks the Professor said there was 
a common bond which bound them together, and that 
was their devotion to music. That united them i 
such a manner as to make their relationship a life 
long one. With some present that connection had 
already had a long existence, but with others it was d 
recent years. Referring to the responsibilities of the Pro- 
fessors, and the manner in which they discharged those 
responsibilities, he contended that there was a duty fat 
higher for them than technical training, and that was the 
moralinfluence which was exercised by them in influent 
ing the pupils under their charge, and to whom they stool 
somewhat in the light of a parent. By their example 
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and earnest sincerity in the task which they fulfilled 
they showed the students the importance of rightly 
performing their duty in whatever walk of life they 
might pursue, which made them respected by others 
and by themselves. He said that it would degrade the 
wonderful subject which engrossed the attention of the 
students to regard the study of music as a pastime or 
an amusement. Those who entered that study should 
consider it almost the sole object of their attention, and 
the other objects which engaged their attention should 
all bear upon that one chief consideration. To bea 
musician was in itself a great and glorious privilege, 
and, however advanced they might be in the study of 
other subjects and qualities which made them good 
members of society, the more of those advantages they 
had the better musicians they might become. It had 
been said of the artist that the heart of man was his 
study and his empire Music uttered what was beyond 
the reach of words. The power of speech described the 
feelings, but music went beyond mere description, and 
produced the feeling. There was nothing trifling in the 
pursuit undertaken by the students of music, and it 
deserved to be pursued with that feeling of earnestness 
and gravity which was due to it. The Professor subse- 
quently said that practice with action gave freedom of 
performance to singers who were only desirous of 
appearing in drawing-rooms, and it took off many 
restraints which impeded good qualities until such 
freedom could be acquired. Referring to examinations, 
he said that many students came to the Academy to 
acquire medals and marks of distinction, but they 


. should recollect that the object of their being there was 


to study and to acquire knowledge; and that medals 
and certificates were secondary and collateral con- 
siderations. 

The Address of the Principal was listened to with 
the greatest attention ; the peculiar aptness of some of 
the remarks being recognised by warm demonstrations 
of applause. 











THEODORE THOMAS ON THE LONDON SEASON. 





The New York Herald reporter interviewed Mr. 
Theodore Thomas as to the opinions he had formed as 
to Music on his recent visit to Europe: we quote 


the following as an illustration of how “ others see 
us” ;— 


‘What do you think of our season as compared 
with that of London? Those who have critically 
examined the performances of each have held that 
New York’s standard was much the highest, and that 
the New York auditor was vastly more critical than 
his fellow listener in London.” 

“And the opinion is quite right. I was really 
amazed, after my long absence from London, to notice 
what strides had been made in the technical execution 
and artistic appreciation of difficult music in New York 
concert halls. Here we are really years ahead of them. 
Our programs are better, our musicians play better, 
the people listen more intelligently. The enthusiasm 
of the English audience carries away its judgment 
Completely. Ihave seen an audience applaud wildly 
a crude performance of a hackneyed selection as 
though its rendering were perfection. What can you 
expect under such circumstances? Musicians grow 
careless, the public’s fine musical sensibilities are 





dulled, and the standard falls imperceptibly at the 
time, but surely and steadily. Then, again, the 
London musical season is brief, and orchestral pay is 
not sufficient to warrant the constant rehearsals we 
undergo here. I have heard music given there in very 
rough form, compared to the finish it should have had, 
and discovered readily on inquiry that the cause lay in 
insufficient rehearsals. What do you think of Richter 
leading concerts in London where Liszt’s ‘Faust 
Symphony’ was played in public after a single 
rehearsal? And yet it was applauded to the echo. A 
New York audience would have probably yawned and 
certainly received it in silence.” 

‘‘ Well, do the Londoners keep ahead of us in 
novelties, at all events ?” 

“Not at all. I have heard advertised ‘novelties’ 
there which were hackneyed here. It is extraordinary 
that such a great city, with such musical resources, 
should be so behind the times. 

‘The opera season there was doing fairly well. I 
heard ‘ Lohengrin’ given only tolerably. Nilsson sang 
but—I may be prejudiced—I hardly thought her in as 
good voice as in the old days. But perhaps my ear 
was a little defective after hearing the ‘Faust 
Symphony’ on one rehearsal, Patti I heard also and 
was charmed by her. It is many years since I heard 
her last—then a mere girl. After this lapse of time I 
again was to hear her. I waited impatiently for her 
entry—in ‘Faust ’—anxious to see if my first impression 
would be confirmed. She came on—the same girlish 
appearance as in the old days, the same birdlike voice, 
perhaps a little fuller and toned a little deeper, but 
poured forth with that same wonderful ease and still as 
clear and sweet as a flute note. What her appearance is 
when off the stage I do not know, but before the foot- 
lights no change had come over her in form or gesture 
or carriage, and the longer I listened to her the more 
pleased [I was with her rich, mellow voice and 
charming manners, carrying away with me as [I left 
the house only the most delightful remembrance of the 
charming girl, where I had come to coldly criticise the 
artist. So you can see she has lost none of the 
charms of her more youthful days, and is now, in my 
opinion, the leading songstress of the world. 

«Albani, too, 1 heard. Her voice has gained in 
quality, I think, and is richer and fuller. Her style is 
more confirmed, and she sings more evenly well 
throughout her scores.” 

‘‘ Saint-Saéns must have been playing in London 
while you were there ?” 

‘«‘ Yes, and I was greatly impressed with his wonderful 
power. He is a musical giant among men, and, while 
I had believed him to be an exceptionally fine player, 
my expectations were more than realized.” 

‘¢ And how about the Handel Festival ?” 

“‘T was present on the three days when they gave 
the ‘Messiah ;’ a miscellaneous Handel program, and 
‘Israel in Egypt.’ The chorus, rehearsed in all the 
great cities and little hamlets over the country, came 
together 4000 in number, and after one general 
rehearsal of the principal pieces gave the public per- 
formance. The effect of this great mass of human 
voices was powerful, although the colouring was at 
times a little coarse and precision of time was often 
lacking. Still the general effect was grand, and the 
quality of the male voices could not readily have been 
bettered in any festival gathering in the world.” 
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COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 


Among the most attractive programs of the season 
have been those of the English Concerts, on Friday 
nights, and we may instance one as a specimen of the 
musical entertainment which is furnished from home 
sources. The endeavour to give fair play to native 
talent has been carried out with spirit and success by 
Mr. Frederic Cowen, since he has conducted the 
Covent Garden Concerts. On Sept. 2 the program 
consisted of English music, executed by English 
artists, with one exception in Mdlle. Timanoff, a pupil 
of Liszt, who played her master’s ‘‘ Fantaisie Hon- 
groise,” for pianoforte and orchestra with great 
brilliancy. With this exception and a march by 
Benedict the selection was exclusively English. It 
included Sterndale Bennett’s overture ‘‘ Les Naiades.” 
Mr. Cowen’s ‘‘ Symphony in C minor,” Mr. Gadsby’s 
‘‘ Andromeda” overture; Mr. Burnett’s orchestral 
work “La Mandoline,” a ‘‘ Concerto Pastorale for 
flute” composed by Mr. J. F. Barnett, played by Mr. 
Radcliff; a new ‘‘ Overture in F” by T. Matthay; the 
‘‘Ouverturo di Ballo” by Mr. A. Sullivan, and an 
orchestral selection from his “‘ Pirates of Penzance ;” 
Mr. Coote’s new waltz ‘‘ Antonette,” with Mr. Howard 
Reynolds as obbligato cornet; Balfe’s song, “ The 
Cantineer,” by Mdme. Barnardelli; Vincent Wallace's 
‘Home of my Heart” —* and Mr. Cowen’s 
«“ Jessie,” sung by Mr. F. Boyle ; Bishop’s ‘‘ Should he 
upbraid,” and Mr. Marzial’s “Twickenham Ferry,” 
sung by Miss Davies; and Hatton’s ‘‘ Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” sung by Mr. Santley, whose first appear- 
ance this season drew forth enthusiastic cheers. 

Messrs. Gatti’s past season has been one of the most 
successful since they took this form of entertainment 
in hand at Covent Garden. To Mr. Cowen belongs the 
credit of raising the general tone of these Concerts, 
and a glance through the bills will show that good art 
can be made to pay. The young English musician 
deserves praise for his stedfastness in the cause he 
upholds. Amongst the singers who have appeared may 
be mentioned Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Vernon Rigby, 
Foli, Maybrick, and Santley; Mdmes. Antoinette 
Sterling, Orridge, Mary Davies, Anna Williams, and 
Patey-—an array of vocalists it would be hard to match 
in this country or any other, especially with reference 
to the interpretation of ballads; while the list of 
instrumental soloists included, amongst others, the 
names of Mdlle. Timanoff, Mdme. Essipoff, and Mr. 
Charles Hallé. If the classical selections drew large 
houses, the ‘‘ humorous” nights crammed the theatre 
to overflowing. It must be remembered, however, that 
amongst the jokers were Mozart, Weber, Romberg, and 
Haydn. The final Classical selection of the season was 
given Sept. 22, when the orchestral works performed in- 
cluded Mendelssohn’s concert overture ‘‘ Die Schine Me- 
lusine ;” the scherzo from Schubert's Symphony in C, 
No. 9, and Beethoven’s Symphony in F, No.8. Mdme. 
Essipoff, who made her first appearance on Sept. 16, 
gave a brilliant rendering of Schumann’s Concerto in 
A minor, and met with a hearty reception. The 
vocalists were Misses Annie Marriott, Orridge, Damian, 
and Mr. Santley. The third “‘ Humorous” night was 
given on Sept. 23, with a program which we quote as 
illustrating the attraction which crams the house in 
every corner :— 


‘*Kamarinskaja,”’ (Glinka); Humorous Meditations on a German 
Air (Scherz) : 1, Bach; 2, Mozart; 3, Military March; 4, Funeral 











—, 


March ; (Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Chopin) ; 5, Strauss; 6, Verdi 3 
7, Gavotte ; 8, Weber, 9, Wagner. ‘‘ Toy Symphony,” (Romberg); 
Cuckoo, Mr. A. Burnett; Quail, Mr. Hughes; Nightingale, Mr, 
Egerton; Rattles, Mr. Horton and Mr. E. Ould; Woodpecker, 
Mr, Hann; Triangles, Mr. C. Ould and Mr. Pheasant; Bells, 
Mr. Hutchings and Mr. Mann; Drums, Mr. Radclitfe and Mr, B, 
Nicholson; Pianist, Mr. A. houless; and Toy Trumpets, Mr, 
Ellis and Mr. Howard Reynolds. ‘‘ The Village Musicians,” g 
musical joke (Mozart); ‘Funeral March of a Marionette” 
(Gounod); Presto and Finale (Adagio) from ‘ Farewell Sym. 
phony ” (Haydn): Selections from Sullivan’s ‘ Pirates of Pep. 
zance,” Solos by Messrs. Hughes, Hadfield, Hutchings, Horton, 
Egerton Antoine, Matt, and Howard Reynolds, with band of 
the Coldstream Guards. 


Messrs. Gatti or Mr. Cowen may be congratulated oy 
having “struck ile” in a new locality. There is no 
end to the development of the ‘ humorous” idea, 
Perhaps the conductor may extract a solo from his 
desk, or the drum may play an air with an organ 
accompaniment,* or Signor Piatti may manage a solo 
from the inside of his ’cello. 

Sept. 24 was the last English Choral and Ballad 
night, when Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Cantata, ‘“ The Rose 
Maiden,” had a place in the program ; and on Saturday, 
the 25th, the prices were doubled throughout the house 
to restrain the crowds expected to show their admiration 
of the Messrs. Gatti. This was to have been the last 
night of the season, but in consequence of the crowded 
audiences, supplementary evenings were announced in 
the following week before the theatre is handed over to 
Mr. Hayes for his series of Promenade Concerts. 





DRAMA. 


The new American piece brought out at the Gaiety 
Theatre entitled ‘* The Mighty Dollar,” commenced well 
on the opening night. The house was crowded with 
friends, bouquets were plentiful at the close of the 
first act, and throughout the performance there was 
abundant laughter and applause. Mr. B. E. Woolf's 
play is announced as a stage picture of American life 
and manners at Washington, in which story is 
subordinate to character. The Hon. Bardwell Slote is 
an exaggerated portrait of a Western Congressman, and 
Mrs. Gen’l Filflory is another exaggerated portrait of 
an American travelled lady, rich, good-natured, and 
somewhat vulgar: their fidelity is accepted in America. 
Mr. Florence played the representative of the Cobosh 
district with broad humour and admirable effect. 
Slote belongs to a low class of politicians, and does not 
seek to disguise the fact that his services can be com- 
manded by the highest bidder. While ridiculing, 
however, everything like honesty of purpose, he deeply 
resents being called ‘‘adodo” by one of the journals 
opposed to him, and is continually recalling the epithet, 
though too ignorant to understand its true meaning. A 
peculiar trick of Slote’s consists in using initials by 
way of comment on passing events. He does not marry 
because he wishes to remain a p i g— perfectly inde- 
pendent gentleman ;” a friend is a k k—* kruel kuss;” 
and he calls for aj and c—‘ gin and seltzer ’’—from 
the black waiter. The actor contrived to avoid the 
monotony which might easily render the repetition o 
this idea tiresome. Indeed, he made the transparent 
imposture of Slote thoroughly amusing, rattling 80 
merrily through the dialogue that the fun never flagged 








* This is not new: we heard one years ago at the Hanovet 
Square Rooms.—Ed. 
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while Mr. Florence was on the stage. The character 
of Mrs. General Gilflory was played by Mrs. Florence, 
who was warmly applauded. A love scene was prettily 
played by Miss Gilchrist and Mr. Andrews. | The plot 
is of a shadowy character, and relates to the jealousy of 
a middle-aged millionaire when he finds his young wife 
visited by a former lover. In the end all is satisfac- 
torily explained. Mr. Shine played an English lord 
with ease and smoothness, and Miss Kate Vaughan, 
Miss Nyra Holme, and Mr. F. Wyndham also appeared 
in the piece. Subsequent representations have been 
received with even greater favour than the first. 

The performance of ‘ Les Cloches de Corneville”’ 
has been resumed at the Globe, and seems to have 
entered on a fresh career of popularity. The cast of 
the piece is now varied by the introduction of four new 
performers to represent the two pairs of lovers. 
Malle. D’Algua, the new Germaine, is a very good 
representative of the heroine; and Serpolette is played 
by Malle. Sylvia with a humour which by some would 
be preferred to the demonstrativeness of her prede- 
cessors. Mr. H. Bracy sings well the music of 
Grenichevix’s part, and acts with spirit; and Mr. Frank 
Celli is an excellent Marquis de Corneville. Mr. Shiel 
Barry’s powerful picture of the miser Gaspard loses 
none of its intensity. 

At Sadler’s Wells ‘* Othello” was produced on Sept. 
20, with Mr. Charles Warner as the Moor, Mr. 
Hermann Vezin as Jago, Mr. E. H. Brook as Cassio, 
Mrs. Calvert as Emilia, and Miss Isabel Bateman as 
Desdemona. The great success of Mr. Warner’s imper- 
sonation of Coupeau in ‘‘ Drink,” is said to have led to 
his higher attempt. For the latter Mr. Warner 
deserves high credit for the originality of his reading, 
as well as for the energy with which it is carried out. 
Often, indeed, his manner is rough and boisterous ; and 
the excessive refinement which is generally identified 
with the Moor’s character is sunk in the manners of 
the camp, and the impulsive bearing of the soldier. 
Generally Mr. Warner’s views are well received by the 
audience ; but asso much energy is shown throughout, 
the effect of contrast is lost in those impassioned bursts 
which in other actors seem to overpower all attempts 
at self-restraint. It is probable that Mr. Warner may 
himself see occasion to tone down his general demean- 
our; so that the really fine parts of his acting may be 
more brought out. In any case, his interpretation is the 
result of care and thought, and as a new study of the 
part is entitled to respect and no small degree of 
admiration. Mr. Hermann Vezin and Miss Isabel 
Bateman, as Iago and Desdemona, afford Mr. Warner 
able assistance. Of Mr. Vezin’spersonation of Iago it is 
hardly possible to speak in too high terms. Finished, 
soldierly, and admirably sustained, it is a masterpiece 
of acting. Mr. G. Canninge as the Duke, Mr. Durham 
a8 Brabantio, and Mr. E. H. Brooke as Cassio, lent 
valuable aid, while Mrs. C. Calvert presented a quite 
satisfactory Emilia. The scenery, costumes, and 
appointments have been prepared as far as possible 
from the artistic suggestions of Mr. E. W. Godwin, 
F.8.A., and they reflect great credit on the manage- 
ment. The tragedy is preceded by Tom Taylor's 
comedietta entitled * Nine Points of the Law.” 

The Imperial Theatre has come under the control of 
Mr. John Hollingshead, and the Gaiety matinée com- 
pany opened there on Aug. 30, with Mr. Reece’s bur- 
lesque, Young Rip Van Winkle,’ with Miss E. 





Farren as young Rip, Mr. EH. W. Royce as Derrick, and 
Mr. Dallas as Gretchen. The other characters are well 
played, scenery and appointments are very effective, and 
the piece does not materially suffer from the transition to 
the Imperial. A new comedietta, entitled ‘ Mad,” by 
Mr. Edward Ross, was brought out Sept. 6. The piece 
has the same idea as Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Comedy of 
Errors,” and has been written specially for Misses Amy 
and Louise Lionel, whose marvellous likeness to each 
other is made use of. The scene is laid in Paris, and 
the entire action takes place in the general room of 
Mdme. Wilkins’ hotel. The sisters are “ mixed up” 
not only by the landlady (Mrs. Ball) and the waiter 
(Mr. Vacotti), but by their lovers—one a rather mad 
Englishman (Mr. Squire), and the other a genealogist 
(Mr. J. J. Dallas). The sisters are remarkably alike, 
and the audience themselves are often unable to tell 
one from the other. The Misses Lionel play with 
remarkable brightness, and the other parts are fairly 
supported. The dialogue of the piece is, however, 
commonplace, and the incidents have little interest. 
The old farce of ‘* High Life Below Stairs” has been 
played with much success, Miss Farren’s acting as 
Kitty, and the drollery of Mr. Royce as the Duke, with 
Mr. Soutar as Sir Harry, securing hearty laughter and 
appiause. ‘ The Dancing Barber,” with Mr. Royce as 
Fitzfrizzle, and Messrs. Dallas, Cowlrick, and Fawcett 
also in the cast, has been well received. 

At the Haymarket Theatre Mr. J. 8. Clarke has 
revived Mr. Buckstone’s old comedy ‘‘ Leap Year.” As 
in many other cases a will forms the groundwork of 
the plot. Lady Flora Flowerdew has inherited a for- 
tune, on condition that she marries within a certain 
time. Should she fail, her estate passes to Sir William 
Willoughby, who, under the name of Walker, obtains 
& position as servant in Lady Flora’s house. The 
distinction of his manner strikes her, and, after 
considering the claims of a Mr. Dimple, and a Captain 
Mouser, Lady Flora admits that her heart is given to 
the servant. Thereupon he of course declares himself, 
and his example is extensively followed. It is in fact 
Leap Year, and a Miss O’Leary, who has been anxious 
to get Lady Flora married, takes the opportunity of 
getting married herself, and proposes to Mr. Dimple. 
The servants then pair off likewise, and all is happiness. 
Mr. Clarke takes Mr. Buckstone’s old part of Dimple, 
Mrs. Wood creates abundant laughter as Miss O’ Leary, 
and Mr. H. B. Conway as Sir William Willoughby 
plays with remarkable discretion. Miss Linda Dietz 
makes a graceful Lady Flora, and Mr. Kemble as 
Captain Mouser gives all possible humour to his cha- 
racter. ‘The Widow Hunt” follows, and “A Fair 
Encounter” precedes the comedy. 

* Olivette,” a new opera—by a composer almost 
unknown in this country—was produced at the Strand 
Theatre on September 18. The composer is the son of 
a singer at the Opéra Comique, who in his early career 
was refused admission to study in the Conservatoire by 
Cherubini as an unpromising pupil; but who after- 
wards made such good use of his talents and oppor- 
tunities that he became a most popular vocalist, and 
also held a responsible post in the Conservatoire. The 
son—Edmond Audran—was born in 1842, and is the 
choir-master of the Church of St. Joseph at Marseilles, 
where he settled in 1861. He has composed several 
operas, some of which have been played, though with- 
out achieving any enduring success. The “ Noces 
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d’Olivette” was produced in Paris during last spring, 
but was coldly received, owing to the inefficiency of the 
artist to whom the principal part was allotted. But in 
the French provinces the popular opinion has been 
greatly in its favour, and there is now no question of 
its great and enduring success in this country. An 
extended notice of the opera will be found in another 
part of our paper. Of its production at the Strand 
Theatre it is hardly possible to speak in too high terms. 
The opening scene at Perpignan is a charming picture ; 
the interior of the Palace of the Countess of Roussillon 
has an effect of vastness and magnificence which would 
seem unattainable on so small a stage; and the ship 
and harbour in the last act are both realistic and 
beautiful. The dresses and appointments are splendid 
and in good taste, and the groupings and stage manage- 
ment indicate the highest result of pains and experience. 
The chief parts were generally well sustained. As the 
heroine Miss Florence St. John left nothing to be 
desired either in her acting or singing: the audience 
attempted to encore everything she sang, and commonly 
obtained their wish. As the Cowntess Miss Violet 
Cameron looked, acted, and sang her best, and won no 
end of applause; Veloutine, Olivette’s maid, was 
well played by Miss Emily Duncan. Among the actors 
of the sterner sex the palm must be awarded to Mr. 
Marius’ impersonation of the “ old sea-dog” De Meri- 
mac. As his nephew, Valentine, Mr. Knight-Ashton 
acquitted himself well, both in propria persond, and 
when he ‘‘ doubles”’ his uncle. The Seneschal Marve- 
jol (Mr. De Lange), the Duke Des Ifs (Mr. Ashley), and 
his foster-brother Coquelicot (Mr. Harry Cox), were all 
well impersonated. There is rather less concerted 
music than usual in the opera, but what there is is 
most telling: especially so is the Farandole—in which 
the singing is cleverly blended with the dance: on 
the first nightit was thrice encored. The ‘ Torpedo 
and Whale” song, with its peculiar melody, quaint 
burden, and grotesque interpretation, is unequalled by 
anything of the kind. Chorus and band do their work 
well, and the expense lavished on the mounting of the 
opera is amply warranted by the result attained. A 
very long run may safely be foretold for ‘ Olivette.” 
The chief dramatic event of the month has been the 
opening of the Lyceum with the “ Corsican Brothers.” 
The sensational drama was preceded by a one-act 
comedy, by Mr. A. W. Pinero, called ‘* Bygones,”’ in 
which the author sustains the part of an old Italian 
professor in love with his pupil, with humour and 
pathos ; Miss Alma Murray playing charmingly as 
the heroine. The piece makes a pleasant lever de 
rideau, and was received with considerable applause, 
notwithstanding the anxiety of the audience to get to 
the more serious business of the evening. The house 
was crammed in every part. Every reserved seat in- 
deed had been booked from the announcement of the 
date of opening, and the pit and gallery entrances were 
crowded early in the afternoon of the 18th. Hundreds 
had to be turned away. The “ Corsican Brothers” is 
well known to our readers, and we need not expatiate 
on the incidents of the familiar sensational drama. 
The effect of what was originally the grand sensation— 
the Ghost—has gone; the melody has been done to 
death,and Professor Pepper has manufactured many more 
startling ghosts than that shown on the Lyceum stage. 
But the dramatic power of the piece in first-rate hands 
has suffered no diminution, and although Mr. Irving 












has to contend with recollections of Mr. Fechter anj 
Mr. Charles Kean, he has no cause to shrink from com. 
parison with either. The task of sustaining the parts 
of the brothers is indeed most exacting; beyond the 
broad lines there are the technical difficulties of rapid 
change from one to the other, and the preserving the 
individuality of each under emotional circumstances; 
which militate strongly against artificial self-restraint, 
Mr. Irving achieved a perfect triumph in every respect, 
and the applause at the conclusion of the piece was 
most enthusiastic. Mr. W. Terris was a fair, if not 
entirely satisfactory, representative of Chateau Renaud, 
Mr. Mead’s Orlando was forcible and telling. The part 
of Emilie de 'Esparre was sustained by Miss Fowler 
with great delicacy and feeling, and Miss Pauncefort did 
justice to the warm-hearted Mdme. Savilia. The piece is 
admirably mounted, the scenery is magnificent. Nothing 
can be finer than the winter view of the Forest of Fontaine. 
bleau, where the duel is fought in a snow-storm. Th 
tall, leafless trees are most effective, and the ruddy 
light in the distance has a fine effect. The interior of 
the Opera House in Paris, where the masqueraders hold 
their carnival revels, is equal to anything that has 
been achieved, involving in fact a real theatre built on 
the stage. The scenery is by Messrs. Hawes Craven, 
W. Cuthbert, H. Cuthbert, and Charles Cattermole, 
Summoned enthusiastically before the curtain, at the 
close of the play, Mr. Irving-told his audience that he 
had sacrificed his holiday in preparing the drama for 
representation, but he had found his reward in the um. 
bounded favour with which it had been received. He 
made grateful allusions to the earnestness and energy 
of those who had so heartily worked with him, e 
pressed his obligations for past kindness he had received, 
and his hope for the future. 

Mr. Edgar Bruce re-opened the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre on Sept. 25, with the drama “ Forget-Me-Not,” 
which ran the whole of last season. Messrs. Grove 
and Merivale’s piece was preceded by a novelty, sug- 
gested by Scribe’s “* Une Chaine,” written by Sydney 
Grundy. The plot of “In Honour Bound” depends 
on the meeting, after a lapse of years, of a lady ani 
gentleman who had formerly been lovers. The ladyis 
the wife of Sir George Carlyon, of whom the gentleman 
asks the hand of Kate Dalrymple, Sir George’s ward. 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere was a stately Lady Carlyon, and 
Mr. Edgar Bruce played Sir Georye in an easy and 
telling manner. The scene is exceedingly rich and 
elegant. In ‘“ Foryet-Me-Not” Miss Genevieve Ward 
played with her usual skill and effect. 

At the Folly Theatre ‘‘ Dot”—the adaptation by Mr. 
Dion Boucicault of ‘The Cricket on the Hearth”— 
was revived at a morning performance on Sept. 25, 
and Mr. Toole showed no falling off from previous 
representations, his efforts being well received by 4 
crowded audience. Miss Liston was sympathetic a 
the blind girl, Mr, Billington was a hearty John Peery: 
bingle, and Mr. G. Shelton cleverly portrayed Old 
Tackleton. The Tilly Slowboy of Miss Eliza Johnstone 
was a good sketch, and Miss Lilian Cavalier was 4 
bright and lively Dot. The drama was well mounted. § 

On Sept. 25, at the Vaudeville, a new one-act drams 
by Mr. J. Dilley, entitled ‘* Auld Acquaintance,” was 
brought out. The little afterpiece was warmly received, 
and at the conclusion the actors were called before the 
curtain, and the author had to bow his acknowledg- 
ments from a private box. 
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NEW MUSIC. 





[CuarreLt & Co.] 
Air @ la Bourrée, @aprés HanveEt. 
Dvurnret. 

M. Duprét has written an effective piéce d’occasion, which he 
might have given to the world without avowing the source of his 
inspiration. The Bourrée has an old-fashioned ring, although 
there are chords and progressions which are not readily to be found 
in Handel. 

Henri Quatre. Minuet for the Pianoforte. By MicHarni Watson. 

Mr. Watson has caught the spirit as well as adopted the form of 
the old dance tune. He has moreover shown much self-restraint 
by using only a very few notes to produce his effects. The piece 
is as pleasing as it is easy. 


Pour Piano par Pav 


Olivette. Quadrille on Audran’s popular Opera. 
D’ ALBERT. 

Olivette. Waltzon the same. By the same. 

Torpedo Galop. ' On Audran’s popular Opera. By the same. 

Audran’s new opera contains a mine of wealth for those who seek 
attractive and piquant melodies ; every number furnishes charming 
motivi for dance-music. That M. D’Albert has taken the most 
tuneful and made the best use of them may be taken for granted, 
and “Olivette” will no doubt furnish a large amount of the 
season’s music for the ball-room. 

The Quadrille contains six or seven subjects from the opera; 
the Waltz-song of the Countéss forms the chief motive of M. 
D’Albert’s Waltz ; andthe dire catastrophe of the ‘‘ Whale and the 
Torpedo” is capitally worked up in the Polka. 


By Cares 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 
The Gipsies’ Festival. Descriptive Fantasia for the Pianoforte. 
By Joun Pripnam. 

Mr. Pridham has not been particular where he obtained the 
material for his pot-pourri. Beginning with Weber, he appropri- 
ates two or three popular airs, and winds up with the well-known 
“ Poachers’ Song,” which expatiates on the “ delight of a shining 
night.” The piece is likely to please those for whom it is 
intended. 


Les Chevaliers. Marche Militaire. By J. Duvat. 


A melodious and popularly arranged March, effective without 
being difficult. The trio has a very pleasing chief motivo. It is 
fingered throughout. 

“Raindrops.” Song. Written and Composed by Lapy Lrnpsay. 

Lady Lindsay’s songs are always pretty and unaffected: both 
words and music are sure to be interesting. The only cause for 
regret in the present instance lies in the song being shorter than 
usual. The key is C, common time, the compass C to F. 

“The dear old Songs of Home.” Song. Written by Mrs. Avuuen. 
Composed by Franz Apr. 

Herr Abt’s fund of melody seems absolutely inexhaustible: the 
music and words are well matched. Key G, common time, com- 
pass D to F. 


4 Farewell. Vocal Duet. Words by Mant X. Haves. The 
Music composed by Franz Apr. 


' A short, pleasing duet, after the composer's usual style. There 
are solo passages for each voice. 





|Lamporn Cock. } 
Trios for Treble Voices. Adapted and Arranged by C. SrrepLer 
Coox, Associate R.A.M. 
“Sound the loud timbrel.” Avison. 
“Fallen is thy throne, O Israel.” Mutuico. 
“Hark the lark!” Dr. Cooxe. 


The large demand for music suitable for ladies’ voices only, is 








a sign of the times—that woman is determined to liberate herself 
from the tyranny of the sterner sex. As she cannot sing tenor 
effectively, and is quite unequal to the degradation of furnishing 
the bass, she avails herself of the service of adapters of old music, 
or of composers who specially write for female voices. Of the 
former class we have three examples above, which are only alittle 
less telling in their altered form than in the original, while the 
opportunities of their worthy performance are increased fifty-fold. 
To schools and ladies’ colleges they are remarkably useful. 


Adeline. Reverie. For the Pianoforte. Composed and Dedicated 
to Miss Fanny Warts, by Henry C. Lunn. 

A light and pleasing sketch—perhaps a little too suggestive in 
parts of the musical snuff-box, but displaying good melody with 
symmetry and grace. There are no difficulties, and the notes to 
be played are not numerous; clear touch and good taste, with a 
little command of the keyboard, are all that is required in the 
player. 


My Heart! Song. Words by Freprerick Lanesripce. Music 


by Jacques BLUMENTHAL. 

Mr. Blumenthal’s songs always achieve a certain amount of 
success—that he can always keep up to the standard of the 
‘‘ Requital” or the ‘‘ Message” is not to be expected. The old 
story of this song attracts by the vagueness of its telling: murky 
gloom without a ray of light—a gleam of sunshine—and the 
effulgence of broad day. The change is sudden—almost too 
abrupt. Mr. Blumenthal has treated his subject with fit appre- 
ciation of its power; the song must be sung however with heart 
and voice: tameness is fatal. Key F, 12-8 time, compass C 
to F. 

Loyalty. Song. By Dororny Erskine Wemyss. 

Verse and Music are, we presume, by the same hand, and the 
song is probably an early essay. If so, there is good ground for 
hope in the future. The key is F, common time, compass C 


to F. 
Six Songs, with Accompaniment for the Pianoforte by Firorence 
May: 
No. 1. Serenade. 
2. The Forest buds are rustling. 
3. The Wild Rosebud. 
4. Her only. 
5. Night in Spring. 


6. The Zephyr’s Wooing. 

Of this series of six songs we have only seen the first two. The 
Serenade (No. 1) is exceedingly pretty, the effect of the taking 
melody being enhanced by the peculiar form in which the accom- 
pniment is cast; the idea is novel, at least in its present 
application, and the result good. The key is E, common time, 
the compass Eto G. The words of the songs are free translations 
the German by the composer. 

No. 2, “‘ The Forest buds,’ is asong of gloom and despair— 
the music a fit interpretation of the sadness which characterises 
the words. It is too melancholy for our taste, but there is merit 
for what is done as well as for judicious self-restraint. Key F 
minor, 6-8 time, compass the octave, F to F. 


“‘ There is Dew for the Flow’ret.” Song. The Words by Tuomas 
Hoop. The Music by C. A. Macrrone. 

The sentiment is here wholesome, the verse simple but tell- 
ing, the music piquant, symmetrical, and quite appropriate. 
The air shows no effort, and the pianoforte accompaniment. 
although sufficiently obbligato, is neither laboured nor overloaded, 
Key E flat, 2-4 time, compass C to F. 





(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 


“The Tar’s Lass.’ Song. Written by Epwarp Oxernrorp 


Composed by W. H. Jupr. 





A capital sailor’s song; homely neryous words united to a 
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lively rolling tune, and having the real “briny” flavour of all 
that pertains to England’s mariners. It is well accompanied 
Key D, 6-8 time, compass D to E. 


He loves no Love but Me.” Song. Words by Epwarp OXxEN- 
ForD. Music by Antronto L. Mora. 

The heroine of this song makes the best of a bad case: her 
lover “sailed across the sea” some dozen years ago, but is still 
sprightly, and sings as confidently as ever of his return. Signor 
Mora furnishes good music, and Miss Marriott sings it: no slight 
recommendation. Key F minor and major, 6-8 and 3-8 time, 
compass F to G. 


** Little Sister, say Good Bye!” Song. Words by Oxtve Mere- 
pirH. Music by Max Fruutine. 
A “Nigger Minstrel” song, after the approved model, with a 
chorus attached. Those who admire this style and wish to add 
to their collection will be disappointed in “ Little Sister.” 


“ True is my Love.” Song. Words by Czci Jamzs. Music by 
Witrrep Corzs. 

People will certainly never be tired of the subject of this song; 
and the old story is here told vigorously, and united to a taking 
tune. The change of time is effective, and altogether we have 
not often seen a better bid for popularity. The key is F, common 
and 6-8 time, the compass E flat to G. 


The Candahar March. For the Pianoforte. Composed by W. H. 
MontTGomeERrY. 

General Roberts has achieved greatness, and one of its earliest 
realizations is exemplified in the March before us, which has an 
excellent and striking portrait of the British commander on its 
title-page. The music of the March is very pleasing—a bright 
and vigorous quick-step is suggestive of a daring design carried 
out with pluck and crowned with success. Our national heroes 
used formerly to be honoured by hanging out their portraits as 
signs for inns and public-houses : the admiring recognition of the 
thirsty villager or wayfarer is now exchanged for the more esthetic 
appreciation of the belles of the drawing-room. 


Lulli’s Minuet. From ‘“ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” Tran- 
scribed for Piano by Henny Parker. 

The demand for old-time music is a healthy sign of the times ; 
and it seems as well to supply it by the real thing as by modern 
compositions in the same style. Mr. Parker has done good work 
in both ways, and the present resuscitation will be as welcome as 
anything from the same pen. 





[Duncan Davison & Co.]} 


Once more. Song. Words by Acnzs Rous Howzit, Music by 
Grorce Bupp. 

The words are simple and pretty, and suited for music; they 
are well set, the air being all that can be wished as interpreting 
the sentiment and engaging the attention. It is accompanied 
with effect, and altogether the song is a good specimen of amateur 
work, The key is C, common time, the compass B to D, the 
low A in the second bar of page 2 being, we presume, an error of 
the engrayer. It is repeated in the second verse. 





(Stantey Lucas, Wezer, & Co.] 
“ Hereafter (When I am Dead).” Song. Words by Cunistiva 
Rossett1. Music by Matcoum Lawson. 


A musicianly setting of Miss Rossetti’s well-known verses, by 
no means exacting to the ginger. The key is E flat, 3-4 time, 
compass B to D. 


“* The Child and the Sunbeams.” Song. Written by Mrs, CO. A. 
DovussiE. Composed by Franx Enmore. 


The words, which have the recommendation of having appeared 





than execution; Mr. Elmore’s music is taking, and will please 
most folks. Key C, 6-8 and common time, compass C to E. 


“Because.” Song. Words by F. E. Weatuenty. Music by G, 
TERTAGLIONE. 

The words are those of a lover very much impressed by his 

good fortune : if not very logical they are lyrical and go well with 

the pretty music. Key B flat and G flat, 3-4 time, compass 

E to G. 


“* Maiden Songs.” By Paun Heyse. Seven Songs, for a Contralto 
Voice, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Composed by 
Feurx Szmon. 

No.1. ‘A Spinning Song.” 

“ Evening Thoughts.” 

‘© A Maiden’s Wish.” 

** There is no Star.’ 

‘In vain you dream my heart to win.” 

“ The Sleeping Beauty.” 

- ** Bolero.” 

The original verse of these songs is, no doubt, written for 

music; and the adaptation by Maria Ximena Hayes keeps as 

close to the German as possible, allowing for the difference in 
the idiom of the two languages; but German sentiment is not 
identical with our own. The modern German song is of a very 
different character from the English; recurrent rhythms being 
mostly avoided in the melody of the exotic work, while the 
accompaniment is almost exalted to the dignity of an independent 
composition. The aim is high: to realise it fully we need—as- 
suming we have the great composer, great poet, and competent 
translator—for its performance a good singer, a good pianist, anda 
highly cultivated audience. We fear that musical cultivation has 
hardly sufficiently advanced, either here or abroad, to make these 
essentials always easily attainable. The object of a young composer 
should be to gain a hearing; his labour is otherwise vain. Mr. 

Felix Semon —in his Sixth Opus—would probably have succeeded 

better in this respect had he written with even greater simplicity 

than he has; perhaps also the impression made would be more 
lasting. Still he is unusually moderate in the display of his 
technical resources by comparison with other German composers. 

There is much merit in the above series of songs, as well as 
evidence of thought: they are not mere tunes with a common- 
place harmony of tonic and dominant. The ‘ Spinning Song,” 
though treated conventionally, has a charm of its own; and the 

‘“‘ Evening Thoughts,” notwithstanding little bits of affectation, is 

effective in its expressive phrasing and alternation of minor and 

major: the conclusion, ‘‘ Die Nacht wird kilt !” will cause a shiver 
in nine-tenths of its hearers. ‘A Maiden’s Wish,” where all is 
left to the singer, will tell well in competent hands, and the 
following song, a brief melody in 4-crotchet time, accompanied by 
plain chords, is bright and refreshing, involving no strain on the 
listener; while the maiden merriment of No. 5 is irresistible 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” is a song which cannot fail to please, for 
the music is as full of humour as the words; and the sprightly 

Bolero, with its ill-natured fashion of love-making, furnishes 4 

not bad gloss on what has preceded. Probably few persons will 

be greatly struck with any single song; but those who know the 
whole set will find much to admire and to interest by the peculiar 
treatment of subjects in which all the human race are interested. 


MOP? PY 





(Nevumeyer & Co.] 


The Trumpeter of Sikkingen. Six Characteristic Pieces for the 
Pianoforte. In Two Books. Composed by H. Hormax’. 
Op. 52. 

These elaborate examples of “‘ program ” music are published it 
two forms—as solos and for four hands : we have the duet arrange 
ment before us. The different sections of ‘ Young Werner's” 
early career are thus named: The Trumpeter’s Arrival; % 
Gnomes; 3, Confession: 4, Separation; 5, In Rome; 6, Happy 





in “ Pawsey’s Ladies’ Pocketbook,” are better in their design 


Solution, It ig hardly clear what business the “ little earth-meu” 
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have in such a program, unless we may suppose that the blasts 
of Young Werner’s trumpet in No. 1 disturbed them in their 


‘* Hausen tief in Kluft und Spalten, 
Hausen tief im Héhlengrund.” 


It is perhaps through their influence that Werner finds his fate 
go elegantly sketched in No. 3, which terminates with the “ first 
kiss of Love.” The lover proves a truant, and travels in search of 
other excitement, but finds no satisfaction, not even in the noisy 
revels of Rome in Carnival. Of course he returns to the maiden 
who anxiously awaits him, and amidst a display of banners on 
triumphal arches, and firing of guns, the story ends according to 
ancient precedent in a wedding. 

There is much ingenuity displayed in the treatment musically 
of the story as a whole, as well as of the single pieces. It should 
be heard in its entirety to appreciate it properly; for the recur- 
rence of previous motivi is most effective, and binds the various 
numbers together, the beauty of the parts being more conspicuous 
as the symmetry of the design is felt. Good pianists and pationt 
hearers are needed, as well as familiarity with the work: we fear 
it is over the heads of most English music-lovers. But there is 
much gratification and equal profit to be gained by the study of 
“The Trumpeter of Sikkingen,” and the images are conveyed not 
by vulgar attempts at direct imitation, but by poetical and artistic 
suggestion. 


_ Gavotte. For the Pianoforte. Composed by Sir Junius Bene- 


DICT. 

One of the best of the ‘‘ revival” pieces we have seen: it is no 
slavish imitation of an old model; but while the form is preserved 
there is evidence of original design, and of mind in its develop- 
ment. Well played it is eminently bright, quaint, and refreshing. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Arrangements are being made for the Autumn Musical Season at 
Brighton. Mr. Geo. Watts, who has already given five successful 
series of Philharmonic Subscription Concerts, announces a sixth 
series, to comprise one morning and two evening Grand Concerts, to 
beconducted by Mr. Frederick Kingsbury in conjunction with Signor 
Randegger and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. The first concert will take 
place on Saturday morning, October 23, when Rossini’s ‘* Moses in 
Egypt” will be performed for the first time in Brighton. The 
second concert on Monday evening, November 8, will include 
songs, sacred and secular; selections from Oratorios, Pianoforte 
Solo by Mr. Willem Coenen, and Organ Solo by Mr. Charles 
Robey. The third on Thursday evening, December 2, will be of 
miscellaneous high-class music. Among the artists engaged 
are—Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Lido, Mdlle. Mathilda 
Enequist, Miss Robertson, Mdme. Trebelli, Miss Julia Elton, 
Miss Fanny Robertson, and Mdme. Patey; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Joseph Maas, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Wallace Wells, and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd; Signor Franceschi, Mr. Maybrick, Mr. Bridson, 
Mr. Hilton, Mr. G. Fox, and Herr Henschel. The band and 
chorus will number nearly two hundred performers. 


Miss Litton (Mrs. Robertson), the manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow, has shown her appreciation of Mr. J. A. Cave’s 


services at the Imperial by engaging him to produce her first 
pantomime in Scotland. 


Mr. George Riseley has commenced another series of O rchestral 
concerts at the Colston Hall, Bristol. The first was given on 
Monday evening, Sept. 20. 


A new organ is to be erected in St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich 
and the corporation of that city appointed Dr. Bunnett, who 


ofliciated 80 many years in the Cathedral, as the permanent 
organist, 


A handsome Testimonial has been presented to Mr. Bernhardt, 
the director of the Harrogate concerts. Presents were at the 
Same made to his wife and son. 





The Liverpool Mail states that the amateurs of the Philhar- 
monic Society having discovered that their new conductor has a 
‘*temper,” and occasionally exhibits it, have slightly altered his 
Christian name, speaking of him as Herr Wax Bruch. 


Mr. Joseph Maas sang the tenor music in Handel’s ‘ Judas 
Maccabaus” at the first concert of the Birmingham “ Philhar- 
monic Union,” of which Dr. Swinnerton Heap is the director. 
3 — was most enthusiastic in their demonstration of 

elight. 


The Misses Robertson gave a concert at Folkestone, on Septem- 
ber 13, conducted by Signor Randegger. Miss Robertson sang 
** O come rapida”’ (‘* Il Crociato”’), “ Second thoughts are best,” 
a song by Randegger, eliciting warm applause. Miss Fanny 
Robertson joined her sister ina duet ‘‘ Tyrolienne,” and sang 
Sullivan’s ‘* Lost Chord.” Mr. Ben Davies sang Blumenthal’s 
‘‘ Message” with good expression. Miss Randegger played two 
pianoforte solos with great success. Caldecott’s glee, ‘* Humpty 
Dumpty,” sent the audience home in good humour. 


Miss Ellen Terry and her husband, Mr. Charles Kelly, have 
been performing at the the Grand Theatre in Leeds before large 
audiences. The plays that have been represented, are “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” in which Mr. Kelly appeared as Shylock, 
and ‘*New Men and Old Acres.” Leeds audiences also had the 
advantage of seeing Miss Terry in the part of Beatrice, in “ Much 
Ado About Nothing.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





The American Art Journal contains the following notice of 
Musical Amateurs in the States : —‘‘ How frequently do we hear an 
amateur sing at a public concert before he can sustain a single 
note evenly throughout a bar of music ; then we hear him breathe 
just wherever nature suggests, frequently disconnecting words and 
phrases in the most unmeaning way; or where one syllable is 
written to severvl notes, giving it a different pronunciation on each 
note, and in many other ways showing clearly his ignorance of the 
first principles of the vocal art. Yet if he be the possessor of a 
fine voice, he is spoken of asa ‘talented amateur,’ and so puffed 
up by the encomiums of admiring friends and ‘ what is said in the 
papers ’ (newspaper reporters’ opinions being generally considered 
more important than that of the entire musical community) that 
he is above being taught or learnlng anything. These gentlemen 
never dream of counting time—that may do for school children, 
but not for solo singers, As anatural consequence they frequently 
get out, where the rhythm is not strongly marked, and and let the 
accompanist follow them as best he may. Concerted music is 
rarely attempted by them, and when it is, it is generally ‘made 
hash’ of; chorus singing is altogether beneath their dignity ; and 
when they do, by special favour, condescend to become mere chorus 
singers, they invariably mar the whole performance.” 


The will (dated March 10, 1880) of Mr. Pierce Egan, late of 
Ravensbourne, Burnt Ash-hill, Lee, Kent, who died on July 6, 
1880, was proved on the 9th Aug, by Pierce Egan, the son, and 
George Watson, the acting executors, the personal estate being 
sworn under £2000. The testator bequeaths to his wife, Mrs. 
Charlotte Martha Egan, £1000, secured on his life policy, all his 
literary works, copyrights, furniture, and effects, except several 
articles 'presented to his late father and himself, the portraits, 
which he bequeaths to his said son, and to his daughter, Mrs. 
Kate Watson ; jto his said daughter he also bequeaths his bound 
volumes of the “ London Journal,” containing his works, com- 
mencing with the ‘“ Flowers of the Forest,” and nine volumes of 
books, including ‘‘ Robin Hood,” ‘“‘ Paul Jones,” and others; and 
to his son-in-law, Mr. Watson, his Masonic cup and jewels. 


The management of Sadler’s Wells Theatre have been com- 
pelled to abandon the intention of reviving Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
adaptation of ‘‘ Le Roi s’ Amuse,” knownas ‘“‘ The Fool’s Revenge,” 
the Dramatic Authors’ Society having notified to Mrs. Bateman 
that an exclusive right to perform this play for one year has been 
secured on behalf of Mr. Edwin Booth. Mr. Charles Warner 
will consequently not appear in the character of Bertuccio. 


The stage performance of the ‘‘ Huguenots” at the Melbourne 
Opera-house, on July 24, was accompanied by a real tragedy in 
the front of the house. Mr. J. J. Macgregor Greer shot his wife 
and M. A. L. Soudry, one of the members of the French commission 
appointed in connection with the Melbourne Exhibition, and 
afterwards attempted to take his own life. The parties [were 
passengers by the ‘‘ Garonne,” which arrived at Melbourne on the 
18th July from Plymouth. During the yoyage an intimacy sprang 
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up between M. Soudry and Mrs. Greer which became the subject 
of remark. Mr. Greer’s suspicions were aroused, and he consulted 
Mr. Otto Berliner as to obtaining a divorce. Mr. Berliner subse- 
quently had an interview with Mrs. Greer, the result of which was 
that he urgently advised Mr. Greer to send his wife back to 
England. To this the lady objected, confessing her love for M. 
Soudry. After this Mrs. Greer induced her husband to take her 
to the opera, where M. Soudry also went. Mr. and Mrs. Greer 
were seated in the dress circle, when M. Soudry came up and 
spoke to them, and Mr. Greer, without uttering a word, drew a 
revolver, and shot him in the head, the bullet entering the left 
cheek and passing out behind the ear. He then fired at his wife, 
the shot taking effect below the right ear and coming out at the 
mouth. A third shot was fired at a friend of M. Soudry, which, 
however, missed its mark, and Mr. Greer then put the pistol to 
his own head, the bullet penetrating to the base of the brain. The 
wound of M. Soudry was not likely to prove mortal. Mrs. Greer 
was in a dangerous state, and Mr. Greer has since died. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft will return to the Haymarket at the end 
of November, when ‘' Masks and Faces” will be revived. 


The Entr’acte prints a rumour that Mr. H. J. Byron will 
shortly visit America. 


Mr. Dion Boucicault’s new Irish drama, ‘‘ The O’Dowd,” will be 
brought out at the Adelphi early in October. 


An application was made by Mr. and Mrs. Wybrow Robertson 
on Sept. 16 in the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, 
before Mr. Justice Lindley, for an injunction to restrain the 
Defendant, Mr. Kyrle Bellew, from acting, or causing his name to 
be advertised to act, otherwise than for the Plaintiff, Mary Jessie 
Robertson, during the year 1880, in particular from acting for the 
Defendant, Walter Gooch, at the intended dramatic performance 
at the Princess’s Theatre, London. It appeared that Mr. Bellew 
had entered into an engagement in writing with Miss Marie Litton 
(Mrs. W. Robertson) for the year 1880, ‘ten months certain out 
of the twelve, at a salary of £10 per week (the week to mean six 
performances), extra performances, morning or evening, to be paid 
for at the same rate.” He also agreed to accept a like engagement 
at Miss Litton’s option for the year 1881, at a weekly salary of 
£12; and a further engagement for 1882 at Miss Litton’s option at 
£15 per week. If required to play by or with Miss Litton out of 
London his travelling expenses were to be paid by Miss Litton. 
The Defendant’s salary at £12 was to begin on the 1st November, 
1880. Mr. Bellew, who a short time ago was taking the part of 
Orlando in ‘* As You Like It”’ with great success, has recently been 
out of health, but is now able to perform again. It appears that 
the Plaintiffs had arranged for performances at Liverpool and 
afterwards at Glasgow, and required Mr. Bellew to act at these 
theatres; but he contended that his engagement extended only to 
acting out of town during the short summer season, which was 
now over. Acting in the provinces at other times would, he main- 
tained, injure his professional reputation and prospects. He 
moreover contended that it had been fully understood when the 
engagement was entered into that Miss Litton would continue to 
hold the Jease of the Imperial Theatre, of which she was then 
lessee, and that Mr. Bellew’s engagement would chiefly be confined 
to that theatre. Miss Litton had, however, surrendered her lease 
of the Imperial Theatre, and had taken the Gaiety Theatre; and 
the Defendant contended that this put an end to the agreement. 
Mr. Bagshawe, Q.C., and Mr. Levett appeared for the Plaintiffs; 
Mr. Marten, Q.C., and Mr. Warmington for the Defendant. His 
Lordship said the agreement was not clear, but was clear enough 
for the purpose of the present application. He considered that 
the agreement was inclusive, and prevented Mr. Bellew to act only 
in accordance with it. The question then arose as to the clause 
which provided for the payment of the defendant’s expenses if he 
should be required to act out of London. I+ appeared to his Lord- 
ship that the words of this clause left it in Miss Litton’s discretion 

as to the times of acting in the provinces. The present require- 
ment on her part was by no means unreasonable. He must there- 
fore grant an injunction restraining the Defendant from acting 
otherwise than for the Plaintiff during the year 1880. 


At the Standard on Monday, Mr. George Rignold will appear in 
a revival of Henry V. 


Subscriptions have been opened throughout Italy for the 
purpose of raising a more imposing memorial to the memory of 
Raphael than the simple inscription over the door at the house 
at Urbino in which he was born. It is intended to erect a statue 
in his native town on the fourth centenary of his birth, which 
will occur on April 6th, 1883. 


——— 


Mr. W. T. Carleton, who has been performing as the Captain 
in “ La Fille du Tambour Major” at the Alhambra, is about to 
return to America to play a series of parts in grand opera with 
M. Strakosch. 


Messrs. Hare and Kendal will reopen the St. James’s Theatr 
on Saturday, October 9, with a three-act play entitled “ Willian 
and Susan.” It is founded on Douglas Jerrold’s nautical drama 
“ Black Eyed Susan,” the first two acts being written by Mr. W, 
G. Wills, and the last act preserved almost in its integrity. 


The Chapel Royal, St. James’s, is closed for cleaning until 
further notice. 


The Atheneum hears that a Civil List pension of £80 a year has 
been granted to the sister of Keats, Mdme. Llanos of Madrid, upon 
the advice of Mr. Gladstone and at the suggestion of Lord 
Houghton. The biographer of Keats had previously obtained 
from Lord Beaconsfield a donation from the Royal Bounty Fund 
for Mdme. Llanos. 


There was an afternoon service on Sept. 15 in the Church of 
St. Catherine Cree, Leadenhall-street, in connection with the 
opening of a new stained glass window commemorative of the 
flower sermons annually preached in that edifice. The church of 
St. Catherine Cree is one of the oldest in the City of London, 
The existing building was erected in 1630, and its tower dates as 
far back as the eleventh century. The new window is in fir 
compartments. The middle and larger one, which contains a 
figure of Christ, was presented by Dr. Nathaniel Rogers, of Exeter, 
the donor of the east window in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
second was given by the Rev. Dr. Whittemore, the rector of the 
parish; the third by the young people attending the annual 
flower sermon; the fourth by the readers of a publication con. 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. Whittemore; and the fifth by various 
friends not belonging to the parish. The new window is at the 
east end of the church. In keeping with the design of the centr 
compartment the four other compartments bear Scriptural figures 
and ornaments. In the two outside compartments there are texts 
of Scripture with wreaths of flowers, as well as a record of the date 
of the first flower sermon. The first flower sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Whittemore in St. James’s Church in 1853, andis 
now, since the union of the parishes, preached in St. Catherine 
Cree every Whitsun Tuesday. The service on Sept 15 was well 
attended. A sermon was preached by Dr. Whittemore, who is now 
rector of the united parishes of Catherine. Cree and St. James's, 
Aldgate, on the text Genesis vi. 16, ‘A window shalt thou make 
to the Ark.” 


On Sept. 22, in the Court of Chancery, before Lord Coleridge, 
there was made an ex-parte application on behalf of Messrs. 
Merivale and Grove, the joint-authors of the play ‘ Forget-me- 
Not,” to restrain Miss Genevieve Ward, who had purchased the 
sole right of producing the play in London and the provinces for 
five years, from performing it on and after Saturday next, at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, with one of the parts cut out. I 
appeared that posters had just come out announcing the per- 
formance of the play without the character in question, and the 
Plaintiffs alleged that though the agreement between them and 
the Defendant was silent on the point, yet that by custom the 
Plaintiffs were entitled to require the Defendant to produce the 
play in its original shape, and that she could not legally delete 
any part without the previous consent of the Plaintiffs. Mr 
Edward Ford appeared for the Plaintiffs. His Lordship said if he 
made the order sought for Miss Ward would have at a very short 
notice to recast the play. He did not think, however, as there 
was evidently something to be said on both sides, that an order 
ought to be made without giving the Defendant an opportunity of 
answering the Plaintiffs’ case, and he would therefore refuse to 
make an order on the present application. He would, however, 
give leave for the Plaintiffs to serve notice of motion on tbe 
Defendant for next Wednesday (Sept. 29). 


Mr. Samuel Hayes has arranged an attractive program for his 
series of Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden, which comment 
on Oct. 2, and will be continued till the end of November. Mr 
Weist Hill will direct the orchestra, and Herr Gungl is coming 
conduct some of his own valses. Jullien’s British Army Qual- 
rille will be given every Saturday; a special night is to be devoted 
to Balfe; and there are also to be national festivals, including 
French and German nights, as well as English, Welsh, Scotch, 
and Irish. Mr. Hayes says, ‘‘ My object will be to make the 
music light but not vulgar, satisfying but not severe, and I believé 
that this can be done in a satisfactory manner without any wal 





of taste or injury to art.” 
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At the Westminster County Court on Sept. 27, before Judge 
Bayley, an action was heard in which the Plaintiff, Mr. Charles 
Morton, formerly manager of the Alhambra Theatre, sued the 
Defendant, Frank Steward, better known as Frank Hall, manager 
of the Philharmonic Theatre, to recover the sum of £11 for 
dresses supplied by the Plaintiff. From the statement of the 
Plaintiff's counsel, it appeared that orders were given by the 
directors of the Philharmonic Theatre to purchase wardrobe 
dresses, and the Defendant was one of the purchasers. When appli- 
cation was made for payment the Defendant repudiated the claim. 
Mr. Charles Morton, in his evidence, said the dresses were abso- 
lutely sold to the Defendant, and not to the lessee of the Philhar- 
monic Theatre. Mr. G. Roberts, stage manager of the Alhambra, 
stated that the Defendant ordered the goods, and he knew him to 
be manager, but not lessee of the Philharmonic Theatre. Other 
witnesses were called for the Plaintiff, after which it was urged on 
the part of the defence that the Defendant was only the stage 
manager, and not the person who ought to have been sued. 
Evidence having been given to show that this was the case, the 
learned Judge said that he considered the Defendant was clearly 
not liable, as he was only the paid servant of the lessee of the 
Philharmonic Theatre. Judgment was then entered for the 
Defendant with costs. 


Mr. William’ Pope (better known as William Travers) died on 
August 81st, after a long illness, aged fifty-four. He was the 
author of ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” ‘* The Watercress Girl,” 
“ Temptation,” and other dramas, 








Tue Lonvon Season.—In the first years of the century, the 
fashionable Season—the Season of Court receptions, balls, operas, 
concerts, and entertainments of all kinds—did, in fact, take place 
during what may well be considered the winter months, or at 
least the months of winter and of early spring—from the begin- 
ning of January to the beginning of May. It commenced and 
ended just three months sooner than the Season of our own time, 
which lasts, as a rule, from the beginning of April until the 
begiuning of August, with a marked tendency to limit itself as 
from the middle of April to the middle of July. Why the London 
Season has gradually, like the London dinner-hour, got later and 
later, until what a century ago was a winter Season has become 
a summer one, even as the dinner of a hundred years since has 
become very like a supper, it would be hard to say. In both cases 
some natural law is no doubt at work; but it is as inscrutable as 
the law which in all the great European capitals determines a 
constant movement among the richer and more luxurious of the 
inhabitants towards the west. This westward tendency on the 
part of the fashionable classes of Europe has somehow been 
accounted for in connection with the east wind, which, blowing 
from the Central Asian steppes, vexes the people of Moscow, as, 
blowing from Bethnal Green, and bringing with it clouds of dust, 
it irritates the denizens of London. It is certain, in any case, 
that London lies more to the west, dines later by two or 
three hours, and keeps its Season later by three or four 
months, than it did at the beginning of the century. 
But as late dinners render lunches indispensable, so 
summer Seasons seem at last to have forced people to get up a 
sort of imitation Season in the winter; and a very good Season, 
In its way, a winter Season may be. Our winter evenings are long 
enough, our winter afternoons dark enough, to make it very 
desirable that something, and even a good deal, should be done in 
the Way of public and private entertainments to dispel the pre. 
vailing gloom—that gloom which, as Bossuet declared in his 
famous denunciation of theatres, ‘‘ forms the very substance of 
human life,” and which, according to his view, cannot be chased 
away by stage representations, but only by meditation and prayer. 
A little harmless gaiety may also at times be efficacious. Givers 
of entertainments of all kinds have, in any case, come to the 
conclusion that the gloomy winter is a favourable period for their 
operations 4 and besides theatrical managers whom we have had 
bo sas — the dull months, Operatic directors have discovered 
ae . ople will listen to music—even Italian music—in winter 

4§ numerously as in summer.—Standard. 








“1X0 GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses in Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 


‘*For the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode superseding the minor in the last verse. 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
kJ Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Fourteenth Season, 1880, 
The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 
rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospectus on application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 





| ANDREWS’ “STRAINS OF OTHER DAYS.” Tran- 

e scribed as Solos (Piano), Nos. 1 to 6, Price Is. 6d. each, n tt. To 
commemorate the Authoer’s ‘‘ Golden Wedding,” 1878. The proceeds will be 
given to aid the ‘‘ Wadmore Fund” (London), and the “ Blind Asylum ” 
(Manchester), until January the 16th, 1879. Orders executed (post free) by 
R, AnpRews, 14, Park Avenue, Bedford Terrace, Manchester. 


— SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 

also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
an¢ SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—i Established 1794). 








Just Published, Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With Commentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A. 
F.8.A., Vice-Principal uf the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 
«« The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 


“Mr. Armfield’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measared and scholarly 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor’s 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


‘*We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 


‘Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence 
of the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal, 


London: J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


NINETEEN 


EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 


TRANSLATED BY THE 


REV. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 


COMPOSED BY 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, &c., &c. 


Swirt & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, BY DESIRE. PRICE THREEPENCE. 


THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS. 


As sung on Festivals at ALL SAINTS’, Margaret Street. With FOURTEEN 
ORIGINAL CHANTS, By C. E. WILLING, Organist to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and formerly Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’,—Special Terms 
to the Clergy and Choirmasters for Numbers, 


SWIFT & CO,, NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 8.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 





LORAL DECORATIONS of every 

Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 
DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, Ke. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 





WINDOW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 
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HE FULHAM NURSERIES are 


Famed for their Varied Collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TPREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


KRULE TREES 


OI_iOOOOrw—ws_ 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 


OBTAINED FROM TIE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 


DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 


Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


HARDY FERNS. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 
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CRAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTE, 


WITH IRON FRAME AND TRANSVERSE STRINGING, 








IN CASES 






OF 





FIFTY 
BLACK & GOLD, 





GUINEAS. WALNUT, 


ROSEWOOD. 





_— good Pianoforte Players are well aware that perfection in tone and touch 

is attained only in the Grand Pianofortes of the best makers. A nea 
approach has been reached in certain delicately constructed and expensive Upright 
Pianofortes; but the very delicacy of the mechanism is a drawback to their us 
by ordinary players, while their costliness is another element that militates against 
their popularity. J. B. CRAMER AND Co. believe that they have solved the problem 
of combining the greatest attainable excellence with durability and moderate cost, 
in the New PIANOFORTE now being issued from their factories. From the meza 
forte to the pianissimo, the tone of this Pianoforte is deliciously vocal; while in 
rapid forte passages it has all the decision and brilliancy that can be desired. In 
any case it answers promptly and certainly to the sensitive touch of the accomplished 
player—its delicate and sympathetic mechanism being equal to anything that ha 


ever been produced in a Pianoforte of this class. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


—— 


London ; Printed and Published by Swirr & Co., Newtou-street, High Holborn, W.C. Agente for the City; Apams & Francis, 50, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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